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Mandelay, Feb. 10. 

Tus strange sequestered capital, which happens at the present 
writing to be my temporary place of sojourn, is in the outermost 
ripple of the great world’s pool. The news of important events comes 
to it like a half-dead echo, that dies altogether after a sentence or 
two of listless comment. Last night I was dining in the society 
of a little knot of Frenchmen, who have drifted for various causes 
into this outlandish place, and there came to us by a telegram (in 
Burmese) the tidings of Marshal MacMahon’s resignation and M. 
Grevy’s election. ‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ cried, with a flash of faded 
radiancy, a white-haired captain of cavalry, whose regiment I saw 
ride out of Metz to lay down its arms before the conquering 
Germans; ‘ah, the good time reapproaches! The next President, 
look you, will be the Prince Imperial; and from President he will 
blossom into Emperor; and then I will go back to France!’ ‘O 
droll visionary,’ responded a close-cropped engineer, who had been 
a communard, ‘while Gambetta lives, how imbecile to prate of 
Badinguet’s brat!’ The subject dropped, and the interrupted con- 
versation recommenced about the ‘ King-woon Menghyr’s’ pooey and 
the Burmese prima donna, ‘ Yin-doo-Malé.’ 

As for myself, a football of journalism, a shuttlecock of 
Bellona, who in nine years have made six campaigns and three 
visits to India, the links between home associations and myself 
have of necessity but feeble hold. But there is one link that still 
endures bright and strong—the link that binds me to friendships 
that I know are reciprocal. By devious tracks and with many 
delays, the World drifts out to this corner of quaint semi-barbarism, 


and in its columns I read how its Conductor had mapped out for 
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himself a new emprise. My acquaintance with him was born in 
a Vienna attic years ago, and my love for him and his has ever 
since been part of my life. The impulse was natural, then, which 
prompted me straightway to sit down and indite an article for the 
new venture, in the desire that I might testify in the spirit to 
hearty interest in the birth of J'ime, and to cordial wishes for 
its lusty life. 

We got such a bellyful of Afghanistan in 1842, that ever 
since, till lately, we have been suffering under the nightmare 
thereof. When Pollock turned his back on the ugly crags of 
the Khybur, we closed the page of Afghanistan, and dropped the 
book into the boundary-rivulet by Hurri-Singh-Ki-Bourj. It was 
well to banish the black memory of it, when as yet the Punjaub 
was under Sikh sway, and while our frontier station was Loodianah. 
But the conditions radically altered when we annexed the Punjaub, 
and our border crossed the Indus and stretched up to the foot 
of the fore-hills. Then the Afghans became our neighbours ; 
and even if there had been no region and no eventualities on the 
further side of Afghanistan, it behoved us, as a matter of the 
merest common sense, to renew relations with them, and to take 
measures for knowing and maintaining an accurate knowledge of 
all matters concerning them. What words could be found strong 
enough to describe her fatuity, if France, as a consequence of the 
disasters of 1870-1, had raised up a dead wall of demarcation 
between herself and Germany, utterly refusing to acquire any 
intelligence of the doings, the ideas, the designs of the latter 
country, prohibiting her citizens from visiting it—all, in short, 
but ignoring its existence—while France lay freely open to German 
inquisition? And yet our ‘frontier policy,’ from the annexation 
of the Punjaub till Lord Salisbury became Secretary for India in 
1874, was an almost exact parallel of such fatuity as this! 

The man who is chiefly responsible for this obstinate and wanton 
‘don’t-know, won’t-know, and mustn’t-know’ caricature of a policy 
is Lord Lawrence. To the late Sir John Kaye we owe the 
erection and worship of a number of sham idols, of whom the 
biggest and the shammest—to coin a word—is ‘John Lawrence 
of the Punjaub.’ Why, if ‘John Lawrence’ had had his way, 
and if it had not been for stout-hearted Sydney Cotton, stead- 
fast Herbert Edwardes, and valiant John Nicholson, all the trans- 
Indus territory would have been abandoned by our troops and 
people when the great Mutiny broke out. The more one studies 
the story of that time, the more apparent does it become that 
Sir John Lawrence was, in the main, the mere formal sanctioner, 
and that often after the event, of his energetic and stubborn-souled 
subordinates’ acts. The men ‘of the Punjaub’ in India’s hour of 
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need were such doers and darers as I have named, with Robert 
Montgomery and Frederick Cooper added to the list. Lawrence 
was a signer and assenter, not a doer and darer. 

The special weakness of Indian officials is a blind worship of 
the Juggernaut of routine. Very often the man who is the creator 
of the routine, and who therefore ought to know that it is no god, 
but his own handiwork, is its most abandoned devotee. In the 
language of Scripture, he ‘ worshippeth the work of his own hands ;’ 
and his faith in it adheres long after it has become untimely, and 
may, indeed, have become pernicious. As likely as not, the creator 
of the routine is the creator of a school as well. The cultus of his 
policy is taken up by his disciples ; and because it was the policy of 
their master, they swear by it and cling to it, walk in its ways, 
and count an impugner of its wisdom or of its timeliness as a 
rank heretic and irreverent revolutionary. Lawrence, when he came 
to the Punjaub, found the flag flying on which was inscribed, ‘ No 
intercourse with Afghanistan.’ It had been a good motto; but 
the banner had halliards; Lawrence cut them, and nailed it to the 
mast of his policy for all time to come. His young men ranged 
themselves under it when they joined the ranks, and looked upon 
it as a sacred thing, whose fitness and appropriateness was not to 
be questioned: at home the Liberal party adopted it with a whole 
heart. 

So there befell us the disgrace, which would be ridiculous were it 
not so utterly miserable and humiliating, that when the inevitable 
abandonment of the non-intercourse policy came, and we had to 
invade Afghanistan, nobody knew anything of the resources, roads, 
and characteristics of the region ten miles beyond our great can- 
tonments of Peshawur. At the beginning of the present war a 
précis was printed by the Quartermaster-General’s department, pur- 
porting to summarise what was known about the road through the 
Khybur, between Jumrood and Jellalabad. It may be said of this 
compilation that it told scarcely anything, and that what it did 
tell proved to be uniformly and flagrantly wrong. . Our knowledge 
of Afghanistan might have been ample, had our authorities chosen 
to acquire it, or allow it to be acquired. The objection of the 
Afghan rulers to receive official residents hardly existed, even in 
name, until the Ameer Shere Ali became alienated by the chicane 
of our selfish ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ treatment of him. Old 
Dost Mahomed in 1857 made no bones about allowing ‘ British 
officers with suitable establishments and orderlies’ to be ‘ depated 
to Cabul, or Kandahar, or Balkh, or all three places ;’ and the 
Lumsdens, in virtue of the treaty of which this was a clause, 
actually went to Kandahar. But they were recalled when the 
special matter that brought about the ad hoc departure from 
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the Lawrentian policy was no longer urgent. The evidence is 
overwhelming that at Umballa, in 1869, Shere Ali would have 
been willing to accept British residents if Lord Mayo had been 
allowed to make the request. JI have good authority for affirming 
that there is a document in the archives of the Foreign Office 
at Calcutta, in which is minuted the assurance on the part of 
Noor Mahomed Shah, the Ameer’s envoy sent to Simla in 1873, 
that his master was willing to consent to the presence of British 
officers in Afghanistan. But if the Ameer had entertained an objec- 
tion to their presence, surely it would have been wise to be urgent 
and peremptory for overruling the same, when all circumstances 
were favourable to the effort, our hands elsewhere unhampered, and 
the Ameer squeezable under pressure, not having yet become arro- 
gant because of our long-continued pusillanimity, nor dazzled by the 
chimera of Russian support. Not less surely it was the very anti- 
elimax of obstinately intentional purblindness that prohibited un- 
official travellers from exploring Afghanistan at their own risk and 
on their own responsibility. Ifthe enterprise was dangerous, that 
was their affair; but that Englishmen could travel in Afghanistan 
without being maltreated was proved by the journeys of Macgregor 
and Lockwood, of Pelly and March. But the prohibition was stern. 
When, in India in 1873, I conceived the design of returning through 
Afghanistan, and informally asked ifthere would be any objection, I 
was informed that leave was not to be procured. ‘Then I will go 
without leave,’ I said. The reply was that I should be pursued and 
brought back by cavalry if my departure were discovered. 

The history of the relations between Shere Ali and ourselves 
divides itself into epochs. As regards him the epochs are three: 
the epoch of his tolerable friendliness ; the epoch of his surliness ; 
and the epoch of his alienation. As regards our policy the epochs 
are four: the epoch of the Lawrence policy; the epoch of the 
Mayo policy, warm and genial compared with the former, but under 
protest from the powers at home, and frosted by the Lawrentian 
bias of the Duke of Argyll ; the epoch of the Northbrook policy, on 
the old placidly negative Lawrentian lines; and the Lytton epoch, 
imbued with, and dictated by, the more peremptory spirit of Lord 
Salisbury. 

Shere Ali began his reign genially enough. He avowed his 
determination to ‘follow the laudable example of his father in 
maintaining strong ties of amity and friendship with the British 
Government.’ ‘ John Lawrence of the Punjaub’ waited silently for 
six months, and then sardonically wished him a ‘ strong and united 
government.’ In 1867 the same Viceroy recognised the rebel 
Mahomed Azim Khan. He dies, and his brother, another rebel, 
succeeds him, whose accession the bland Viceroy calls an ‘ auspicious 
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event.’ Shere Ali regains his throne, takes no umbrage at the 
Viceroy’s affability to the rebels, and applies for a meeting to ‘ show 
his sincerity and firm attachment’ to the Government which had called 
the accession of his enemy an ‘ auspicious event.’ The Viceroy of 
course ‘ congratulates him on his success’—another ‘ auspicious 
event.’ The other day our resident here at Mandelay was urging 
on the Burmese Ministers the necessity for consenting to the 
admission of a guard of British troops for the presidency. They 
were bent, more suo, on procrastination. They urged on him the 
necessity for preliminary settlement of four grand cardinal principles ; 
and what do you think these were? ‘Cordiality, brotherly love, 
charity, and mutual confidence’! Lord Lawrence tenders Shere 
Ali similar useful platitudes. He recommends to his notice ‘ the 
excellent virtues, kindness, foresight, and good management.’ He 
gives him six lakhs and 4000 guns; but before the meeting could 
be acceded to, he writes home, ‘ We must wait and see whether 
Abdul Rahman or any other chief prove victorious.” In which event, 
of course, the man subsidised and congratulated might go to the devil. 
This is Lord Lawrence’s notion of fulfilling his own postulate in a 
letter to the Ameer: ‘ Of course it is essential that both parties 
should act with sincerity and truth, so that real confidence may exist 
between them.’ 

If the Liberal Government had not tied Lord Mayo’s hands— 
it bullied, indeed, that straightforward and right-thinking Viceroy 
for winning Shere Ali’s heart by being cordial to him—we should 
have secured and retained that potentate’s friendship, and have had 
freely granted to us the run of his country, which impending com- 
plications made so essential. As it was, while Lord Mayo lived 
the Ameer lay under the spell of his genial mastery. But Russia 
was looming large over against him, and he felt himself between 
the hammer and the anvil. Some real assistance and firm assurance 
from us would have even then bound him to us. But to Lord 
Mayo had succeeded Lord Northbrook, an honourable and upright 
man, but cold, stiff, unsympathetic, and bound by antecedents and 
personal conviction to the jelly-fish policy of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. To the Ameer’s pleading for effective backing up by. us 
against Russian aggression Lord Northbrook’s chilling response was, 
that in certain eventualities, and on certain conditions, ‘ probably the 
British Government would afford the Ameer assistance in repelling 
an invader.’ This, to use a slang phrase, was ‘ not good enough.’ 
The Ameer saw further and clearer into the Russian designs than 
did Lord Northbrook and his Council. So late as the beginning of 
1876 that worshipful sanhedrim remained besotted with incredulity 
that ‘ Russian interference was a probable or near contingency,’ and 
Saw no reason to ‘anticipate that the Russian Government would 
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deviate from the policy of non-interference so recently declared.’ 
The Ameer knew better three years earlier. In 1873 he already 
had recognised the imminent prospect of Russian aggression ; and 
whether he was right let any one judge who has read Sir H. Rawlin- 
son’s article in the Nineteenth Century of December last, in which 
the projects of Russia from 1873, and her actual movements in 
1877, are detailed. 

We had sickened him at last by dint of our repellent policy ; and, 
recognising his inability to hold his own for himself, Shere Ali went 
over to the other side, whose emissaries had for years been whis- 
pering at his elbow. He is no dodger, this poor shuttlecock of suc- 
cessive Viceroys. Having thrown himself into the other camp, he 
did not dissemble his disgust and alienation. There was something 
of kingliness in his contemptuous refusal to touch the money we 
offered to him at the end of a very long pole. He ignored alike 
Lord Northbrook’s proposal to send a surveying officer into Afghan- 
istan—a slight which that Viceroy accepted without a murmur of 
remonstrance—and his piteously imp suggestion that, although the 
Ameer had not expressed it, he no doubt felt regret at ‘his inability 
to welcome servants of the Queen.’ Shere Ali, in fine, had ‘ cut us.’ 

Lord Salisbury became Secretary of State for India. Now 
Lord Salisbury is a statesman, and yet further he is a Briton. 
There is no flabbiness about him. He saw the imbecility of allow- 
ing Afghanistan to remain a sealed book to us. He ordered Lord 
Northbrook to ‘ procure the assent of the Ameer’ to the establish- 
ment of British residents in Afghanistan. Lord Northbrook pro- 
tested in a letter that is a masterpiece of bigoted purblind fatuity. By: 
arguments that are as contemptible as the deprecation of the Ameer’s 
disaffection is abject, the Viceroy’s letter urges that the ‘time was 
unsuitable ;’ they were ‘mere vague rumours’ only as to the Ameer’s 
dalliance with Russia; and Sir Richard Pollock’s keenness of 
insight was happily exemplified in his quoted ‘conviction that 
no unfavourable change whatever had occurred in the disposition of 
his Highness.’ Lord Salisbury read the signs of the times better ; 
he brushed away Lord Northbrook’s remonstrances, and peremptorily 
instructed him ‘to find some occasion for sending a mission to 
Cabul.’ Lord Northbrook’s conduct now was, in plain language, in- 
subordinate. A victim to the double hallucination that the Ameer 
had not been made our enemy, and that a Russian pledge to a non- 
extension policy was not a grim joke, he repeated his expostulations, 
and in perhaps the weakest document ever printed in a Blue-book 
he pleaded that the whole question might be reconsidered. 

But his time was up, and his successor chosen. Lord Salisbury 
let Lord Northbrook slide; and the instructions which Lord Lytton 
took out with him directed the new Viceroy to find occasion for a 
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temporary mission as a prelude to permanent British agents. If 
Lord Hartington meant in any other than a political sense his remark 
that ‘ Lord Lytton was everything that a Viceroy ought not to be,’ 
he achieved a miracle of succinct definition. Aiming seemingly at 
the proud réle of petit maitre, Lord Lytton only succeeds in being 
a petit crevé, with a dash of the satyr and a mild infusion of the 
secondhand Jesuit. In his public capacity he is frequently 
ridiculous; he is crude, rash, and impulsive; but he is laudably 
under discipline to the orders of his superior, and has the faculty of 
writing extremely able despatches. His communication of May 
1877 is the model of a modern state-paper. It recapitulates the 
negotiations, or rather failure of negotiations, with the Ameer since 
his accession to office, and brings the history of events down to the 
abrupt arrestment of the Peshawur Conference, on the death of the 
Ameer’s envoy. | 
When it was written the Ameer was almost undisguisedly our 
enemy. He had not, indeed, wholly thrown off the mask, or alto- 
gether interrupted relations; but he was arming, and he was lié 
with Kaufmann up to the hilt. Pacific efforts had been exhausted, 
and there remained but the expedient of threatening the Ameer 
with actual hostilities, as the consequence of continued refusal 
on his part to receive a mission. But Lord Salisbury doubtless 
felt that there is a time for everything under the sun. Europe was 
in the throes of a difficulty, the likeliest outcome of which, in the 
opinion of very many people, would be a European war. England 
was temporising, if not vacillating; and Lord Beaconsfield had not 
hardened his heart to confront and confound Russia. I think, 
speaking for myself, that the Secretary of State was wrong in the 
line he took. He accepted the status quo. The Ameer was to be 
left for a time ‘to reflect on the knowledge he had gained.’ We 
let him rest; but we also left unattained the safety and serenity of 
India. For the attainment of these, a knowledge of events in Af- 
ghanistan was surely more essential now than ever previously; to 
the acquisition of that knowledge the establishment of envoys was 
essential; the consent of the ruler of Afghanistan was essential to 
that establishment. Was it not, then, an error of judgment to leave 
the Ameer in a distinctly and increasingly dangerous attitude of 
‘isolation and scarcely veiled hostility,’ at a time when, not having 
fallen entirely under the spell of Russian encouragement, plain speak- 
ing, to be followed by acts, would probably have led him to recon- 
sider his decision ? 
| A year elapsed: a Russian mission reached Cabul. With 
the consent of the Secretary of State, Lord Lytton had commis- 
sioned Sir Neville Chamberlain to be the head of an opposition 
mission, and was hurrying forward his preparations. This haste 
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was a grave error; and another and yet graver error underlay it. 
There was every reason to believe that the Ameer would refuse to 
accept the mission. He had declined a mission already, when as 
yet he had not been hand and glove with the Russians. It was the 
conviction of most sagacious Anglo-Indians that Shere Ali was pre- 
pared to go the length of affronting us. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
from the first was almost destitute of hope. Now in the event of 
such a positive affront as the refusal to admit the mission, the bolt 
of retribution should have sped swift, sure, decisive. But Lord 
Lytton would have no bolt ready to his hand. The carrying out of 
the projected camp of exercise at Hassun-Abdul, only three marches 
behind Peshawur, would have furnished no ground for the charge 
that he was holding out an olive-branch with one hand while the 
other held a club behind his back. But, whether out of over-confi- 
dence or out of quixotry I know not, he had the strongest faith 
in the acceptance of the mission. Lord Lytton countermanded the 
Hassun-Abdul gathering of soldiers. 

Thus it fell out that, when the mission was ignominiously 
stopped, our condition in India resembled that of a turtle suddenly 
turned over on its back. Then it was that Lord Lytton and his 
advisers lost their heads. Lord Lytton is a civilian pure and 
simple ; the effort to rise to the conception of him in uniform is frus- 
trated by a sense of the ridiculous. But there were soldiers in 
council with him—or whose counsel was at his disposal—who could 
scarcely have been ignorant of the abyss of unpreparedness into 
which anxiety for economy had plunged the Indian military estab- 
lishments on their peace footing. There is no evidence that he 
submitted his projects to the home authorities, or, indeed, that to 
this day these know anything of them. He had, in fact, pledged 
himself to ‘no hostile action without full previous communication.’ 
What he actually did was this: 

Immediately after the repulse of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission in the beginning of September last, the Viceroy issued orders 
through the regular channel, the Commander-in-Chief, to Brigadier- 
General Ross, commanding at Peshawur, to go and drive the Ameer’s 
garrison out of Ali Musjid, and hold that place. Peshawur is the 
most important cantonment on the north-western frontier of India ; 
its normal garrison consists of some six battalions of infantry, three 
regiments of cavalry, and three batteries of artillery. In summer 
Peshawur is a pestilential station, the demon of fever has full sway, 
and last year he was more than ordinarily fell. It is customary 
during that period to send away from it to healthier outlying 
places all the troops that can be spared. Brigadier-General Ross 
is a soldier who has shown his capacity again and again, and special 
circumstances made him now exceptionally eager to distinguish 
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himself yet further. He got his orders, and he promptly mustered 
his available strength. He found that, when he left behind only 
three hundred men, chiefly convalescents, to overawe the most 
turbulent city of Upper India, in which disaffection was known to 
be rife, there was forthcoming for the prescribed enterprise a force 
barely one thousand strong, in whose ranks were many men whose 
efficiency fever had deteriorated. Not less morally than physically 
brave, General Ross rightly thought it his duty to represent the 
great risk of disaster which offensive operations of an indefinite 
character, with this handful of virtually unequipped soldiers, would 
entail. His arguments were too cogent to be disregarded, and the 
crazy scheme was abandoned. 

Yet the Viceroy—‘in Council,’ as is the technical, though 
mostly empty, term—still hankered after a coup. In the expecta- 
tion that the home authorities, as the outcome of the impending 
Cabinet Council, would pronounce for immediate hostilities, orders 
from Simla were issued in the third week of October to the principal 
commissariat officer at Peshawur, that he should have ready by 
the first week of November supplies for six thousand men for seven 
days, and adequate transport for the advance of the detachment 
to Dakka. The rashness of a design to launch six thousand men 
forty miles into a difficult and disturbed region with but seven days’ 
supply in hand needs no exposure ; but death was dealt it, not from 
remorse at the folly of it, but by orders from home of a contrary 
tenor, and by the report of the commissariat officer that adequate 
transport could not be procured on such short notice. 

These fortunately abortive struggles to compass premature 
hostilities are now for the first time made public. The Indian 
Government has a positive genius for unscrupulous contradiction ; 
but I am prepared to prove the truth of what I have written. 

While working after this fashion on his account, Lord Lytton 
was pleading vehemently with Lord Cranbrook for sanction for an 
immediate declaration of war. The Blue-book contains but a selec- 
tion from the telegraphic correspondence; but the Blue-book fur- 
nishes convincing proof of the Viceroy’s urgency. His messages 
contain such expressions as these: ‘Any demand for apology 
would now, in my opinion, be useless, and only expose us to fresh 
insult, while losing valuable time.’ ‘ We urgently request imme- 
diate sanction to measures stated above,’ viz. immediate active 
offensive steps. Nor did he confine his urgency to the official and 
constitutional channel. J¢ is not generally known, but it is never- 
theless true, that the Viceroy of India, following the example of 
Colonels Mansfield and Wellesley in the recent Russo-Turkish 
war, has maintained direct communication on the Anglo-Afghan 
imbroglio with her Majesty the Queen. How copious and detailed 
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this must have been may be judged from the fuct that a single 
telegram from the Viceroy to the Queen, at an important and diffi- 
cult crisis, was so long that the cost of it was eleven hundred 
rupees. Who paid for it—whether the Sovereign or the Viceroy, 
England or India—I know not; but I do know that it cost what 
I have stated. 

At this momentous conjecture, Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet dis- 
played statecraft of a very high, because very difficult, character. 
The Viceroy was clamouring for an immediate declaration of war. 
Behind him stood ranged the chief military authorities of our Indian 
Empire; men who might well be assumed to know that subject 
which was par excellence their own—the condition of India’s mili- 
tary establishments. A poor paper-stainer like myself need feel 
no shame that he followed the lead of experts so eminent. But 
if the Viceroy had got his way, there would have ensued an ignoble 
interval of abstract inoperative hostility, while the army was daubing 
on its war-paint, and, like Mr. Winkle, getting ready to begin. For it 
is not to be denied that, even on the expiry of the time which the 
presentation of the ultimatum gave for preparation, the columns were 
so deficient of complete equipment, that, for instance, the chief com- 
missariat officer of the Peshawur column put on record a demi-official 
repudiation of responsibility if the end of the term of grace given should 
be the signal for immediate advance. That state of unpreparedness, 
in the consciousness of which the authorities in India had light 
hearts, the Cabinet at home was most solemnly sensible of. How, 
I know not; whether of their own knowledge, or because of the 
counsels of wise and conversant soldiers that were doubtless at 
their disposal. To make time for getting ready they prescribed the 
expedient of the ultimatum; and so brought about the valuable 
result, that our nakedness was not uncovered before a jibing world. 
The ultimatum was simply a device to gain time; the locus peni- 
tentue a mere facon de parler. But there was a fine ring of 
magnanimity in the expedient; and there was the off—very off— 
chance that the Ameer would realise the situation, and save us the 
cost of a war. In the actual issue, it achieved for us the éclat— 
a little hollow, it is trae—under the appearance of dashing prompt- 
ness, of beginning war on the very stroke of the clock. Of the 
conduct and results of that war, the time has not come to speak. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By tHE Autor or ‘ Toe GAMEKEEPER AT HoME.’ 





I. ‘Up to CHURCH.’ 

‘FINE growing marning, you.’ 

‘ Ay, casualty weather, though.’ 

Ding—ding—dill ! Dill—ding—dill ! 

This last was the cracked bell of the village church ringing ‘ to 
service.’ The speakers were two farmers, who, after exchanging 
greeting, leant against the churchyard-wall, and looked over, as 
they had. done every fine-weather Sunday this thirty years. So 
regular was this pressure, that the moss which covered the coping- 
stones elsewhere was absent from the spot where they placed 
their arms. On the other side of the wall, and on somewhat 
lower ground, was a pigsty, beyond that a cow-yard, then a barn 
and some ricks. ‘Casualty,’ used in connection with weather, 
means uncertain. Mr. Hedges, the taller of the two men, stooped 
a good deal; he wore a suit of black, topped, however, by a billy- 
cock. Mr. Ruck, very big and burly, was shaped something like 
one of his own mangolds turned upside down: that is to say, as the 
glance ran over his figure, beginning at the head, it had to take in 
a swelling outline as it proceeded lower. He was clad in a snowy- 
white smock-frock, breeches and gaiters, and glossy beaver-hat. 

This costume had a hieroglyphic meaning. The snowy smock- 
frock intimated that he had risen from lowly estate, and was proud 
of the fact. The breeches and gaiters gave him an air of respect- 
able antiquity in itself equivalent to a certain standing. Finally 
the beaver-hat—which everybody in the parish knew cost a guinea, 


and nothing less—bespoke the thousand pounds at the bank to 
which he so frequently alluded. 


Dill—ding—ding ! Ding—dill—dill ! 

The sweet spring air breathed softly; the warm sunshine fell 
on the old gray church, whose shadow slowly receded from the 
tombstones and low grassy mounds. The rounded ridge of the 
Downs rose high to the south—so near that the fleecy clouds sail- 
ing up were not visible till they slid suddenly into view over the 
summit. Tiny toy-like sheep, reduced in size by the distance, 
were dotted here and there on the broad slope. Over the corn 
hard by, the larks sprang up and sang at so great a height that the 
motion of their wings could not be distinguished. The earth ex- 
haled a perfume, there was music in the sky, a caress in the 
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breeze. Far down in the vale a sheet of water glistened; beyond 
that the forest of trees and hedges became indistinct, and assumed 
a faint blue tint, extending like the sea, till heaven and earth 
mingled at the hazy horizon. 

Humph—humph! The pigs were thrusting their noses into a 
heap of rubbish piled up against the wall, and covered with docks 
and nettles. Mr. Hedges leant a little farther over the coping, and 
with the end of his stick rubbed the back of the fattest, producing 
divers grunts of satisfaction. This operation seemed to give equal 
pleasure to the man and the animal. 

‘Thirteen score,’ said Ruck sententiously, referring to the 
weight of the said pig. 

‘Mebbe a bit more, you’—two farmers could by no possibility 
agree on the weight of an animal.—‘ Folk never used to think 
nothing of a peg till a’ were nigh on twenty score. But this gene- 
ration be nice in bacon, and likes a wafer rasher as shrivels up dry 
without a lick of grease.’ 

‘It be a spectacle to see the chaps in the Lunnon eating-houses 
pick over their plates,’ said Ruck. ‘ Such a waste of good vittels !’ 

‘There'll be a judgment on it some day.’ The click of the 
double wicket-gates—double, to keep other people’s sheep out, and 
the rector’s sheep in—now began to sound more frequently, as the 
congregation gathered by twos and threes, coming up the various 
footpaths that led across the fields. Very few entered the church 
—most hanging about and forming little groups as their acquaint- 
ances came up. The boys stole away from their gossiping parents, 
and got together where a projecting buttress and several high 
square tombs formed a recess and hid their proceedings. <A broad 
sunken slab just there was level with the turf; the grass grew over 
at the edges. They had scraped away the moss that covered it; 
the inscription had long since disappeared, except the figure 7, 
a remnant of the date. Something like the chink of coppers on 
stone might have been heard now and then, when there was a lull 
in their chatter. 

Dill—dill ! 

‘ Squire Thorpe got visitors, yent a’ ?’ asked Hedges, perfectly 
well aware of the fact, but desirous of learning something else, and 
getting at it sideways, as country folk will. 

‘Aw; that tall fellow, Geoffrey Newton, and Val Browne, as 
have set up the training stables.’ 

‘ Warn he’ll want some hay?’ This was a leading question, and 
Hedges rubbed away at the pig to appear innocently unconcerned. 


‘I sold his trainer eighty ton o’ clauver,’ said Ruck. ‘A’ bea 
gentleman, every inch of un.’ 
‘ Stiffish price, you ?” 
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‘Five pound ten.’ 


Whew! ; 
‘Ay, ay; but it be five mile to cart it; and a nation bad road. 


‘What’s that long chap doing at Squire's? He ’as been to 
Australia.’ 

‘A’ be goin’ to larn farming.’ 

‘Larn farming!’ Intense contempt. 

‘A’ be down to Greene Ferne a’ studying pretty often,’ said 
Ruck, with a wink and a broad grin. 

‘Wimmen,’ said Hedges, giving an extra-hard scrape at the pig, 
who responded Humph—humph ! 

‘Wimmen,’ repeated Ruck still more emphatically. 

‘There be worse thengs about,’ said a voice behind. It was the 
clerk, who, having put the rector’s surplice ready, had slipped out 
for a minute into the churchyard to communicate a piece of news. 
He was a little shrivelled old fellow. 

‘Nash was allus a gay man,’ said Ruck. 

‘So was his father afore un,’ added Hedges. ‘It runs in the 
family.’ 

‘Summut in the blood, summut in the blood,’ said Nash, not to 
appear to value the hereditary propensity too highly. ‘ Did ee never 
notice that shart men be a’most sure to get on with th’ wimmen ? 
I got summut to tell ee.’ 

‘What be it ?’ from both listeners at once. 

If the Athenians were eager for something new, those that dwell 
in the fields are ten times more so. 

‘You knows Mr. Valentine Browne as built the new stables ?’ 

‘ Sartainly.’ 

‘He have took my cottage for the trout-fishing.’ 

‘Aw! You calls un Hollyocks, doan’t ee ?’ said Ruck. 

‘A’ bent very far from Greene Ferne, be a’ ?’ asked Hedges. 

‘Wimmen,’ said the clerk meaningly. ‘’Pend upon it, it be 
the wimmen !’ 

‘Lor, here um comes!’ said Ruck. 

Iwo young men walked quickly round the tower, coming from 
the other side, down the gravel-path past the group, and opening the 
wicket-gate went out into the field. Nash bowed and scraped, Ruck 
lifted his beaver, but neither seemed to observe these attentions. 

- ‘It be the wimmen, and no mistake,’ said Ruck. ‘Thaay be 
gone to meet um. The Ferne folk be moast sure to come up thuck 
path this sunny day, ’stead of driving.’ 

_ ‘Marnin’, shepherd,’ said the clerk to a labouring man who had 
just entered the churchyard. ‘I was afeared you'd be late. ’Spose 
you come from Upper Furlong. How’s your voice ? 

‘ Aw, featish [fairish]. I zucked a thrush’s egg to clear un.’ 
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‘ Arl right, Jabez; mind as you doan’t zeng too fast. It be 
your fault, shepherd, it be your fault.’ 

For Jabez was the leader of the choir. 

‘Nash !’ cried a stern voice ; and the clerk jumped and tore his 
hat off at the sound. ‘Catch those boys!’ 

It was Squire Thorpe, whose magisterial eye had at once detected 
the youthful gamblers behind the buttress. Nash rushed towards 
them; but they had scented the Squire’s arrival, and dodged him 
round the big tombstones. Thorpe turned to the two farmers, who 
lifted their hats. 

‘Grass coming on nicely, Hedges,’ said he. ‘ Ought to be a good 
hay year.’ 

The Squire was as fond of a gossip as any man in the parish; 
but he was rather late that morning; for he had hardly taken his 
stand by the wall when the ‘ dill-dill’ of the bell came to a sudden stop. 
The two gentlemen who had gone out into the field returned at a run. 

‘Ah, here you are!’ said the Squire; and the three walked 
rapidly to the chancel-door. 

Ruck and Hedges, however, showed no signs of moving. <A low 
hum arose from the hand-organ within ; still they leant on the wall, 
deferring action to the last moment. 

The sound of voices—the speakers clearly almost out of breath, 
but none the less talking—approached the wicket-gate, and three 
bonnets appeared above the wall there. 

‘It be the Greene Ferne folk,’ said Hedges. ‘ Measter Newton 
and t’other chap was toc much in a hurry.’ 

Three ladies—two young and one middle-aged—entered the 
churchyard. The taller of the two girls left the path, and ran to a 
tomb enclosed with low iron railings. She carried a whole armful 
of spring flowers, gathered in the meadows and copses en route, 
bluebells and cowslips chiefly, and threw them broadcast on the grave. 

‘Miss Margaret don’t forget her feyther,’ said Hedges. 

The three, as they passed, nodded smilingly to the two farmers, 
and went into the church. 

‘May Fisher be allus down at the Estcourt’s,’ said Ruck. 
‘’Spose her finds it dull up on the hills with the old man.’ 

‘Mrs. Estcourt looks well,’ said Hedges. ‘ Warn hur'll marry 
agen some day. Miss Margaret do dress a bit, you.’ 

‘Nation gay. Hur be a upstanding girl, that Margaret Estcourt. 
A’ got a thousand pound under the will.’ 

‘ And the Greene Ferne Farm when the widder goes.’ 

‘Five hundred acres freehold, and them housen in to town.’ 

‘A’ be a featish-looking girl, you.’ 

‘So be May Fisher ; “but a’ beant such a queen as t’other. 
Margaret walks as if the ‘parish belonged to her.’ 
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‘Tf a’ did, her would sell un, and buy a new bonnet. These yer 


wimmen !’ 
The sound of singing came from the open door under the tower 


hard by. 

‘ Dall’d if it beant, ‘‘ I will arise.” ’ 

‘’Spose us had better go in.’ 

They walked to the tower-door. It was arched and low—so 
low that to enter it was necessary to stoop, and inside the pavement 
was a step beneath the level of the ground. Within stood the font, 
and by it some forms against the wall, on which the school-children 
left their caps. There was a space behind the first pillar of the 
side-aisle unoccupied by pews, being dark and not affording a view 
of the pulpit. Now it was possible to tell the rank of the congrega- 
tion as they entered, by the length of time each kept his hat on 
after getting through the door. The shepherd or carter took off 
his hat the moment he set his hobnailed boot down on the stone 
flags with a clatter. The wheelwright, who had a little money and 
a house of his own, wore his hat till he got to the font. So did 
the alehouse-keeper, who had the grace to come to church. So did 
the small farmers. Ruck, who could write a cheque for a thousand 
pounds, never removed his till he arrived at the step that led down 
to the side-aisle. Hedges, who was higher in the rank of society, 
inasmuch as he had been born in the purple of farming, kept his on 
till he reached the first pillar. One of the semi-gentlemen-farmers 
actually walked half-way to his pew-door wearing his hat, though 
the congregation was standing listening to Jabez and the choir get 
through the introductory chant. 

Entering from the beautiful sunshine, the church gave the 
impression of a rather superior tomb. It struck chilly, as if the 
cold of the last five or six centuries had got into it and could not 
be driven out. Cold rose up from the tombs under the aisles— 
cold emanated from the walls, where slabs spoke of the dead—cold 
came down from the very roof. Whitewashed walls, whitewashed 
pillars—everything plain, bare, hard. The only colour to be seen 
was furnished by two small stained-glass windows, and the faded 
gilt and paint of the royal arms over the chancel; the lion and the 
unicorn in the middle, and the names of the churchwardens who 
reigned when it was put up on either side. The pews in the 
centre were modern; those in the side-aisles high, like boxes. 
There might, perhaps, have been forty people in the church 
altogether—all crowded up towards the chancel: the back-seats 
were quite empty. Ifa modest stranger went into such a back- 
seat, and helped himself to the Prayer-book he might find there, the 
covers came off in his hand, and displayed a mass of sawdust-like 
borings thrown up by the grubs that had eaten their way right 
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through the prayer for King William IV. A cheerless edifice— 
tomb-like ; and yet there were some to whom it had grown very dear 
in the passage of years, and others to whom it was equally dear 
because of associations. So it was that this chilly, harsh, re- 
pellent place—squat rather than built on the edge of the hills— 
was beloved far more by some of the worshippers therein than 
those grand vaulted cathedrals whose vastness seems to remove 
them from human sympathy. But how marked the contrast 
between the sunshine, the blue sky, the song of birds, the soft 
warm air, the green leaf and bud without ! 

Squire Thorpe’s pew of black oak occupied one entire side of 
the chancel; the choir and the barrel-organ were together, far 
down the side-aisle. From the raised dais of the chancel every 
member of the congregation could be discerned with ease. While 
the Rev. Basil Thorpe, cousin of the Squire, ‘ droned in the pulpit,’ 
or rather reading-desk, the Squire, sitting, kneeling, or standing, 
surveyed with keen glance every nook and corner. This severe 
and continuous examination did not in the least interfere with his 
devotions. Such is the dual character of the mind, that he uttered 
_ the responses earnestly in his sonorous tones, and at the same 
- moment noted the two wenches giggling with the ploughboy behind 
the pillar. His imagination followed the lesson and saw the patri- 
archal life on the plains of Chaldea, while his physical eye watched 
the gray-haired ‘forefather’ in his blue smock-frock, who, leaning 
his chin upon his ashen staff, traced the words with his horny finger 
on the book. The school-children sat on forms placed end-wise 
down the centre aisle. He saw one near the top stealthily produce 
an apple, and after taking a bite hand it to the next. All down the 
row it went, each nibbling in turn, and the final receiver putting the 
core in his pocket. Such innocent tricks did not annoy him in the 
least—his mind was broad enough to make allowances for the little 
weaknesses of human nature—the one thing that hurt him was the 
empty pews. He looked to see who was absent. He knew every 
inhabitant of the parish, and as it were checked them off mentally. 
It was a process he went through every Sunday with the same 
depressing result. The church was practically deserted: he hardly 
dared own to himself how small was the percentage that attended. 
Now the Squire felt no animosity against Bethel Chapel—he was 
candid enough to own that Basil was dull in the pulpit, and some- 
what mistaken in the tone of his intercourse with the poor. Still, 
to desert the church was as if a man turned his back on his own 
father, and preferred to sit at a stranger’s hearth. He could not 
help associating it with that general divorce, as it were, of the people 
from authority, the general contempt for property and capital, the loss 
of respect for institutions of all kinds, that is so striking a feature 
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of modern English life. Then his gaze fell on the group of three 
ladies in a high old-fashioned pew, and he marked Margaret's bonnet. 
‘ Another,’ was his thought,—‘ another since last week. But 
she is singularly handsome, and so like her poor father.’ And his 
gaze grew gentle, noting the empty corner of the pew where the 
stalwart frame of his oldest friend had sat till darkness closed the 
eye of the boldest of riders and keenest of shots. Involuntarily he 
looked across at the marble tablet on the opposite wall of the 
chancel—set there at his own special wish—and read : 


To the beloved HAemory 
OF 


WARREN EstTCOURT. 


The black lettering on the pure white marble grew dim; his eyes 
became misty. Then came the sorrowful, and yet assured, prayer : 

‘Make them to be numbered with Thy saints: in glory everlasting.’ 

Rude voices chanted it—voices used to the roaring of the wind 
in the trees and the hiss of the rain on the hill. Yet as they stood 
there and gave forth the old, old words that have been linked with 
human fate so many centuries, there came a meaning through the 
hoarse harsh notes. 

A tear fell on the broad yellow page of the old Prayer-book the 
Squire held so closely to his face. This was why the low gray 
church was so dear to him; it was full of the past. Shadowy 
forms hid behind the pillars; faces looked down from the worm- 
eaten rafters; bright and yet quick-fading groups of other days 
appeared through the greenish-yellow panes of the windows. 

‘I am an old fool,’ he said to himself. ‘If these young fellows 
see me, they will laugh.’ 

But the young fellows by his side were otherwise engaged. 
They too had noted the extravagant bonnet; but their thoughts 
went no farther than the face beneath it. The old man thought of 
the father; the young men of the living daughter. But, indeed, 
Margaret Estcourt could not but be observed, standing so manifestly 
apart from, and yet among, that simple congregation. A single flower 
in @ gloomy room will sometimes light it up as with a glory—the 
eye instantly rests upon it ; a single violet will fill the place with 
perfume. She was the violet in that ancient building. Yet there 
was nothing extraordinary about her—no marvellous hyacinthine or 
golden tresses, no burning eye flashing with southern passion. She 
was simply very near the ideal of a fair young English girl, in the 
full glow of youth and with all its exquisite bloom. Perhaps at 
the first glance the beautiful pose of the tall and graceful figure 
seemed her most distinctive characteristic. The slight form of May 


Fisher brought her still more into relief. 
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So to the young men in the chancel-pew the old gray church © 
began to grow very dear, and the first part of the service slipped by 
speedily, despite Basil’s droning. Then the choir gave out a hymn 
with all their might, sturdily drowning the organ, stimulated to an 
extra effort by the presence of visitors in the Squire’s pew. Jabez 
the shepherd sang like a giant refreshed with wine, and got through 
four verses magnificently. But in the triumph of the moment he 
forgot the clerk’s warning not to ‘zeng too fast.’ The verse finished 
with the word ‘ Jacob:’ Jabez unfortunately got a little in advance 
of the time, and desperately struggling to lengthen it out, an ale- 
house chorus slipped from his tongue: ‘ Ja-aa-fol-de-rol-cob !’ 

When Basil went up into the pulpit the Squire quietly folded a 
silk handkerchief as a cushion to protect the back of his head from 
the hard oak of the pew, and slumbered peacefully till at the Rector’s 
‘ Fifthly, and in conclusion,’ the stir of relief that ran through the 
congregation awoke him, as it usually did. Thorpe waited in tho 
churchyard for Mrs. Estcourt, and walked with her as far as the 
wicket-gate, his own carriage waiting at the road-entrance. There 
at the wicket the group paused a moment on the edge of the green 
fields. The sweetness of the air coming from the Downs, after the 
close and yet chilly atmosphere of the church, was in itselfan exqui- , 
site pleasure. The larks still sang, the sun still shone, and the 
clouds came over the hill. Yet there was something more beautiful 
still in the mantling colour of Margaret’s soft cheek. Youth and 
love—youth and love and May-time ! 

Cuckoo—cuckoo! from the bird on the elm below the hill. 

‘QO, look!’ said Mrs. Estcourt suddenly, in some alarm, yet 
laughing. ‘ My poor shepherd’—for Jabez worked for her. Wildly 
he fled over grassy grave and tombstone, chased by a mob of 
smockfrocks and boys yelling ‘ Fol-de-rol-cob!’ at his heels, till, 
reaching the wall, he leaped, hitched his toe in the coping, and fell 
prone among the docks and nettles and pigs. 

The Squire laughed heartily. By and by, as he leaned back 
in his carriage, the thought came into bis mind that this was human 
life in little. First, pathos in the memory of his old friend ; next, 
love—for he shrewdly suspected Geoffrey and Val—and beside that 
love the grim tomb and sad low mound; finally, the grotesque. 
Wherefore the old monks, seeing that all life came to the church in 
their day, carved fantastic faces on the gurgoyles grinning down, 
sneering and mocking at it. And even sweet young love brought 
its regret. ‘For,’ thought he to himself, as he narrowly scanned 
the faces of the young men sitting opposite, ‘I fancy I detect 
coldness and distance already between these boys, who used to be 
more than brothers. Margaret has come between them.’ 


JOHN BULL ASKS ADVICE. 





John Bull. I am pleased to see you, Mr. Colonist. It has 
occurred to me to ask your advice; though, to be candid with you, 
there is little probability of my following it. 

Colonist. If you did, you would differ from those who usually 
seek counsel. Your frank declaration, however, relieves me of 
responsibility, and will make me hesitate less to say what I think. 
You must take my utterances for what they are worth. Sometimes 
the looker-on sees the most of the game. 

J. B. Precisely. Iam greatly troubled. I hear on every side 
much more grumbling than even Englishmen are privileged to 
indulge in. If concurrent testimony is to be accepted, nothing 
seems to be working satisfactorily. 

Col. It should be remembered that, whilst contentment is pas- 
sive in its nature, discontent is loud-mouthed. However generally 
dissatisfaction may prevail, it would be unsafe to assume that pros- 
perity does not lurk beneath. 

J. B. It may be so, but a community is closely bound together, 
and when many varied interests are affected, sooner or later the 
whole must suffer. It would puzzle me at present to name any 
classes in the country who are free from suffering and anxiety. If 
I begin with the highest, I find that landowners must either risk 
losing their tenants, or voluntarily relinquish a considerable portion 
of the rents to which they are entitled. Capitalists are so dis- 
trustful that their chief anxiety is to discourage enterprise. Manu- 
facturers keep their works going, not because they yield them profit, 
but in the hope that they will live down less powerful rivals, and 
retrieve in the future the losses of the past. Professional men 
complain of lessened incomes. Merchants and shipowners declare 
that commerce has ceased to be remunerative; but those whom I 
have mentioned comprise a comparatively small portion of the 
population. The most lamentable feature is, that the bulk of the 
people suffer from the depression. There is not sufficient work for 
all; vast numbers are without employment; and those to whom 
work is not denied have to accept reduced wages, besides being 
threatened with further reductions. 

Col. In other words, you have brought the country to the state 
for which you have been striving for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. You are able to manufacture more than you require. 
You are able to supply foreign countries, but foreign countries do 
not want your supplies. They are willing enough to supply you; 
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and so you take what they send you, whilst your people at home are | 


starving for want of employment. 

J. B. Do you know, sir, you are reflecting on the doctrines of 
Free-trade ? 

Col. And if so— 

J. B. If so—well, I may as well speak plainly—it is quite an 
established belief in this country that none but idiots question the 
advantages of Free-trade. 

Col. I am under the impression that only in a very small part 
of the world are Free-trade views accepted without considerable 
reservation. 

J. B. These things are not measured by space. It is sufficient 
that within these islands the belief obtains. 

Col. But there are men of the highest eminence who refuse to 
see with your eyes. 

J. B. The greater their misfortune to be so blind. 

Col. Except your own Prime Minister, who is there to compare for 
practical statesmanship with Bismarck, and he is dead against you ? 

J. B. Weak in the head on that point. Probably he has not 
read all the publications of the Cobden Club. 

Col. He might be weak in the head if he had. But what 
proof is there that Lord Beaconsfield is thoroughly favourable to 
Free-trade ? I do not know of any later utterance of his on the 
Subject than that contained in his Life of Lord George Bentinck,* 
in which he sums up a most interesting argument with the con- 


clusion, ‘ It is probable, experience may teach us, that Reciprocity. 


has been recklessly disregarded by our legislators.’ If I read the 
passage aright, he looked forward then to very much what has since 
come to pass, namely, to a time when men, from a national point of 
view, would reconsider the question. On what arguments do you 
chiefly rely for giving everything and receiving nothing in exchange ? 

J. B. I rely on facts, not arguments. How can it pay to pro- 
duce anything within a country that can be obtained more cheaply 
by importation from abroad? Surely it is obvious that the capital 
and labour devoted to producing the more expensive article might 
be better employed. 

Col. Might be, we will admit. But do you not see that this argu- 
ment supposes that the capital and labour unemployed in one direc- 
tion will find another channel? It loses all force in a country where 
vast amounts of capital and labour are idle for want of employment. 

J. B. Bless my soul, sir, do you wish to tell me we are to improve 
the condition of the people by making their food and clothes dearer ? 

Col. Apparently they are worse off with food and clothes dear, 
but that is a merely superficial view. The question is, what means 


* Chap. xiii. p. 162. 
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have they with which to effect purchases; and with good wages 
they are better able to purchase dear commodities than cheap com- 
modities with no wages at all. 

J. B. Place consumers on the best terms, and you offer to the 
manufacturer and producer the most favourable conditions for em- 
ploying labour. 

Col. A very good argument in favour of the employers, but not 
necessarily so for the employed. To accurately determine it you 
must determine the extent and incidence of the consumption, and 
of its concomitant taxation. Of all taxation, that through the 
Custom House is the most voluntary in its operation. Its extent 
depends on the extent of consumption. It is possible to imagine 
the bulk of the people to be injured slightly in proportion to the 
advantage they gain from the larger taxation or larger prices paid 
by the wealthy consumers. It is the fashion to persuade the poor 
that they gain most from the remission of duties, whilst it is 
very questionable if they do. The commodities used by the rich 
seem to be specially favoured. The poor man, whose beer and 
tobacco are heavily taxed, may bitterly complain that silks, satins, 
velyets, and lace escape free. 

J. B. The heavier the burden borne by the wealthy classes, the 
less their capacity to help the poorer. 

Col. That is one of a class of plausible arguments by which we 
are induced to give a great deal away to foreign countries in the 
hope—generally fallacious—that we may get something in return. 
For my own part I do not see the benefit of lending money to my 
neighbour in order that he may be in a better position to do busi- 
ness with me. Besides, in this luxurious age all theories based 
upon the fear of reducing the capacity of the wealthier classes are 
met by the supposition that they will have the good sense to curtail 
their luxuries if their resources are strained. 

J. B. You mean there is a margin between their means and 
their expenditure, which, invaded, would not interfere with their 
industrial investments. 

Col. I think so. But whether there is or not, so much of the 
expenditure is voluntary that they can do with less. I did not 
disturb your assumption just now that, if Free-trade were less blindly 
idolised, food and clothes might become dearer, because I wished 
the question to be considered on its broadest basis. But supposing 
that articles, which amongst various classes are considered luxuries, 
were chiefly or solely selected for taxation, we might have this result, 
that with an equal total expenditure a larger amount would find its 
way to home manufacturers, a larger amount to the revenue, and 
less to foreign manufacturers. 


J. B. You would destroy the element of cheapness. 
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Col. I confess I set little store by it. Its benefit does not 
always reach the consumer, but even if it does there cannot be a 
greater mistake than to consider cheapness necessarily means cheap 
living. Frugality is a virtue in economics that in morality finds 
its synonym in self-denial. Now there is no greater foe to self- 
denial than the temptation which cheapness, i.e. small departures, 
offers. You may have more real frugality when high prices prevail 
than when the inducement is, ‘ It costs so little.’ 

J. B. You would prevent the country from continuing a great 
manufacturing nation. 

Col. No; but I would not unhealthily stimulate it to manu- 
facturing. For twenty-five years the whole strength of the nation 
has been devoted towards making Great Britain the first of manu- 
facturing nations. It was a bold experiment, because it assumed 
that foreign markets would not be closed to us. They are practically 
closed, and the nation is brought face to face with frightful misery. 

J. B. The aspiration was surely laudable. 

Col. No; for its real foundation was ignoble love of wealth. 
A fiscal policy cannot surely be morally right which would coerce a 
whole people into unhealthy employment, and leave untilled and 
unused large portions of the earth. Of all countries England has 
least reason to be dependent on foreign countries. Her territories 
are boundless. It was in her power to so divide the occupations 
and the locale of her population as to build up a thoroughly self- 
reliant and self-helpful community. Other nations with limited 
areas might require to depend on supplying their neighbours. Great 
Britain was in herself all-sufficient. What has she done? She 
has made her scheme of existence depend on foreign caprice. Her 
anxiety to supply foreign countries has led her to lend them the 
money wherewith to purchase her goods. She has neglected to 
provide for herself. She is left now in the position of dependence 
on foreign countries, whilst they snub her in every direction when 
she tries to obtrude upon them her wares in return. Have you 
thought what the end of such competition must be ? Do you want 
to see your population ground down to receiving the smallest wages 
they can exist on, to enable your manufacturers to overcome the 
obstacles foreign countries deliberately put in your way? Interna- 
tional competition must, sooner or later, mean which people will 
work the most hours for least pay. 

J. B. But you cannot receive supplies from foreign countries 
without supplying in return. 

Col. That is true with most important reservations. The 
prodigal manner in which you have scattered abroad your loans and 
investments has given to such securities an international character. 
A million’s worth of goods from France may be cleared off by a 
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telegram authorising the purchase in England of securities on French 
account, or the sale in France of securities on English account. 
Besides, do you not know that the annual returns from investments — 
made by Englishmen abroad are so enormous that you might receive 
many millions’ worth of goods a year without having to return any- 
thing in kind ? 

J. B. So you would reéstablish a Protective system. 

Col. Pardon me; you exaggerate my meaning. What I would 
do is to recover your freedom of action and cease to be a doctrinaire 
Government. The one great feat of Free-trade has been the French 
Treaty, which was to a large extent a departure from Free-trade 
principles. But you have shut yourself out now from advantageous 
arrangements. What country is to bargain with you when you 
declare, to begin with, you are ready to give everything for nothing ? 
Why should you renounce almost entirely the use of the fairest, 
most easily worked, and least oppressive of all taxation—that which 
you obtain from the Custom House ? 

J. B. Did you read what Mr. Bright wrote recently: that every 
man should have freedom and liberty to buy where he liked ? 

Col. Yes; and this is not the first occasion by many in which 
freedom and liberty are made the stalking-horse of misconception. 
Surely a State has the right to decide how it will raise its revenue. 
Taxation by Customs’ duties is the proclamation by a nation of its 
own individuality. It is the most natural form of taxation. Every 
article, manufactured or produced, which comes from a country has 
provided, in some shape or another, a portion of the expenses of 
the community. It has probably contributed to the maintenance 
and formation of roads, to income-tax, to poor-rates, to police pro- 
tection, and to a great variety of the numberless agencies which 
combine to make up the social fabric. It is natural when it is 
imported into another country that it should contribute something 
to the government of that country. The reason should be strong 
that exempts from Customs duties any imports. I quite grant that 
such reasons may be found; but to simply base them on the plea 
that it is desirable to enable foreign products to be sold as cheaply 
as possible, is at once to give a protection to the consumers of the 
articles and a protection, moreover, to foreign production. In fact, 
in your desire not to protect home industries, you have gone the 
length of protecting those of foreign countries. 

J. B. Do you object to Excise duties ? 

Col. Yes and no. They may be desirable for revenue purposes ; 
but I would leave a considerable margin between them and Import 
duties. I would be willing to receive a less revenue from home than 
from foreign goods. | 


J. B. And would you at once impose Protective duties ? 
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Col. Certainly not. I would use my own discretion. The great point 
to be first gained is to make foreign countries understand you are no 
longer over-ridden by doctrine, and that you are free to take the course 
you consider best for your own interests. Then you should see what 
advantageous arrangements you can make with your own Colonies. 

J. B. You appear to have adopted the new creed of what is 
called Reciprocity. 

Col. Possibly I have, though I fear its followers are too timid 
to declare themselves against doctrinaire Free-trade, and that they 
still build too much upon arrangements with foreign countries which 
those countries are not willing to make. 

J. B. What deduction do you draw from the United States ? 

Col. Inasmuch as I do not consider the prosperity which Great 
Britain has enjoyed has arisen from her low Customs duties, I do 
not maintain that the high duties in the United States have been 
the cause of the prosperity there. But I do claim that it is abso- 
lutely proved that high duties are not inconsistent with prosperity. 
For years an extreme tariff has been maintained in the United States 
without any pressing necessity ; for the revenue has allowed an 
enormous margin for reducing the National Debt. Wages have 
been high ; but this has stimulated the discovery of labour-saving 
machinery, so that work is better and more cheaply done there with 
high wages than it is here with much lower rates, and the manufac- 
turers of America are now becoming your rivals in several markets 
in which you considered yourself unapproachable. 

J. B. Yet there is no country in which capital is allowed freer 
liberty than in Great Britain. 

Col. It may be the liberty has been license. We have seen 
that your capital has been lent to enable the borrowers to become 
your customers. But you have also used your capital to set up 
rivals. You have prodigally done everything you could to advance 
your neighbours, indifferent to the question of whether you were 
supplying the means to injure yourself. Armaments, railways, 
canals, and harbours, that directly or indirectly may or do menace 
you, have been constructed with English capital, and the income 
derivable therefrom pays no higher tax than that expended on 
useful works in your own country. 

J.B. We have abhorred the idea of being a paternal government. 

Col. Another theory which has done the country inconceivable 
wrong by handing over monopolies to private capitalists. There is, 
I am aware, somewhat of a reaction from this theory. The State 
has acquired the lines of telegraph. 

J. B. We were frightened that the State could not manage 
such undertakings, and that too much patronage would be put into 
the hands of the Government. 
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Col. Rather say that these were the ingenious arguments with 
which capitalists managed to throw the nation off the scent. Has 
any private undertaking such vast ramifications as the Post-oflice 
possesses, or could any one of less magnitude in private hands be 
pointed to which is better managed? Is it not a cruel wrong to 
the people that the railways are private instead of State property ? 

J. B. I grant you, if we had to retrace our steps, we should in 
this matter perhaps have acted differently. But if you would 
reduce our manufacturing power, and possibly add to the cost of 
living, how are you going to better our condition ? 

Col. I am in favour of no violent change. As you have gradu- 
ally brought this country to an excessive reliance on its manufac- 
turing capacity, you must gradually adjust the balance. Happily 
the power is in your hands. You have magnificent lands all over 
the world, with climates suited to your people, with resources they 
know how to develop, and enjoying the liberty, the freedom, and 
the laws to which they are accustomed. 

J. B. At least, you will admit the Colonies have prospered. 
Their advancement is one of the marvels of the age. 

Col. Pardon me, that is a common fallacy. They have ad- 
vanced to some extent. It was impossible they should do other- 
wise. But their advancement has been contemptible to what it 
should have been, had Great Britain in this generation been true 
to the colonising policy preceding generations had bequeathed to 
her. Our common ancestors’ experience of the Colonies was gained 
in hardship and sustained in suffering. The time came when the 
obstacles of distance were dispersed, and when population and 
capital would have rapidly brought the Colonies to the position of 
great nations. Did you seize the opportunity ? A thousand times 
no; you devoted yourselves to advancing foreign countries, and, to 
curry favour with them, you ostentatiously refused to show to the 
Colonies any preference you did not accord to aliens. At last your 
internationalists, ‘the friends,’ as Lord Beaconsfield calls them, 
‘of every country but their own,’ devised a crafty scheme for 
getting rid of the Colonies altogether. They thought, forsooth, 
England might be more secure of her amassed wealth if she lessened 
her responsibilities. 

J. B. To what step do you allude ? 

Col. To the constitutions she gave them. Naturally they were 
entitled to and required a large measure of self-government. This 
Was given to them in a form that curiously left unprotected the 
surviving interests of the mother country. Long afterwards it was 
asked why these points were neglected, and then it transpired that 
the idea was to leave most open the means by which a glorious empire 
might be shattered into fragments. 
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J. B. What points were neglected ? 

Col. Those of future tariff relations, of the waste lands in con- 
nection with immigration, of contributions to a common navy, and 
of representation in the government of the empire. 

J. B. We are constantly told the Colonies are marvellous in- 
stances of advancement. 

Col. We live in an age in which the spread of knowledge has 
made anything but advancement impossible. A great impulse was 
given to Australia by gold discoveries. California received the 
same. This last belonged to a sparingly peopled country, and was 
inaccessible in position. Contrast the progress of the Pacific States 
with that of the Colonies, to aid which the whole resources of an 
amply peopled and most wealthy empire should have been available, 
and you will cease to think those Colonies have progressed as they 
should have done. Indeed, but for the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia, and diamonds in South Africa, their progress would have been 
sadly less. The future historian will probably describe the last quarter 
of a century as one of shameful indifference on the part of the mother 
country to her dependencies. Canada, South Africa, and Australasia 
should possess at least double the population they now enjoy. 

J. B. My heart warms to the Colonies. Gladly would I see 
them advance. 

Col. Fortunately for them the time has arrived when your own 
interest even more than theirs demands that you show them the 
consideration you have hitherto denied. Pardon the slang: the 
international game is pretty well played out. Your people will not 
consent to starve to animate with their ill-paid labour a palsied 
trade. You are face to face with the question of enabling your 
surplus population to find happy homes in countries that want only 
people and capital to redeem them from wildernesses. You have the 
people, the land, and the capital; you must bring them together. 

J. B. It is easy to generalise, and equally easy to complain. 
What am I todo? The people know of their wealth and of their 
numbers, and of my lands beyond the seas—what am I to do to 
bring them together ? 

Col. I admit it is not easy to reverse a long course of policy, 
the essence of which has been to place foreign countries on an equal, 
if not superior, footing to the Colonies. But at least you can deal 
with symptoms. You have strong men starving here. There is room 
for all in your Colonies—can you not aid emigration ? You would 
think nothing of spending millions to send armies forth. Can you 
not see the advantage of spending money which, besides bringing 
relief to those who go, and better chances of employment to those 
who remain, will convert the burden of over-population with which you 
part into consumers of the productions you export to the Colonies ? 
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J. B. But the Colonies themselves look after immigration. 

Col. They deal with it in very slender fashion. Some of them 
neglect it altogether ; others assist out a few thousand emigrants 
yearly. New Zealand has done the most. She has paid for the 
passage of about 100,000 emigrants during the last seven years, 
and her advancement in consequence has been enormous. Looked 
at in the aggregate English emigration to the Colonies is a bagatelle. 
Tens of thousands of persons who wish to go there are unable to 
find the means to do so. Remember that, though the Colenies want 
population, they are prosperous without it. Your need to encourage 
emigration is greater than theirs to encourage immigration. 

J. B. And would you have me promote emigration without con- 
sulting with the Colonies ? 

Col. Consult them! You must, for you have given them 
powers which would enable them to reject emigrants they did not 
like. But you have to do more than consult: you require to 
arrange. In the mean while, however, there is nothing to prevent 
your taking a vote which would enable you to aid a hundred thou- 
sand persons to emigrate. 

J.B. And bring down on me the employers of labour, who 
will ask what I mean by reducing their power over the unemployed. 

Col. Does good government mean a greater heed for the strong 
than for the weak? Are you to care for the many or the few? 
For the capitalists able to take their own parts, or for the helpless 
poor, whom Talfourd so touchingly describes ?— 


‘the mass 
Of bones and muscles, framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it.’ 


J. B. I love my people, and if I could see them raised from 
the condition in which they know not what hope means, to one of 
ease and industry, of aspiration and ambition, it would gladden me, 
whether they abided with me here or made their homes in my dis- 
tant realms. They are all my children, and, at home or in the 
Colonies, I should equally hail their happiness. 

Col. A noble sentiment ; one which will carry rejoicing with it 
throughout your vast dominions. But why not act up to it ? 

J. B. IT am willing to do so. You spoke of arrangements. 

Col. I think, as I have said, that you may at once do a great 
deal to promote and aid emigration to the Colonies ; but your pre- 
sent relations to those great dependencies are eminently unsatis- 
factory—as unsatisfactory as the condition of your people at home, 
and both may be remedied together. 

J. B. How ? 


Col. We have seen that constitutions were given to the self- 
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governing Colonies to enable them to break off from the Empire ; 
and with that contingency in view, provision was not made for 
emigration, for a share in the proceeds of the waste lands, for a con- 
tribution towards a common navy, or for any restriction on the tariff. 
The time has passed for dealing with these matters otherwise than 
by negotiation ; but that power still remains. 

J. B. But what can I give in exchange for what I ask ? 

Col. To me the elements of mutual advantage to be exchanged 
are sufficiently apparent. 

J. B. If it were so, then indeed I might look forward to a 
glorious Empire. 

Col. Let us consider. You have population that positively is 
a burden to you. The Colonies languish fer the want of it. You 
have capital in abundance, but with such a dearth of enterprise to 
employ it that the poverty which prevails borrows additional ghast- 
liness from the mocking wealth which surrounds it. If population 
proceed to the Colonies, capital will follow without any Government 
interference. 

J. B. But how am I to induce the Colonies to adapt their fiscal 
laws to our wants ? 

Col. By equally adapting yours to theirs. That is why I dwelt 
so on the absurdity of your self-imposed bonds to foreign nations. 
Free yourself from your doctrinaire shackles ; assert your liberty to 
deal with your own interests as seems fit to you; then turn to the 
Colonies, and try to realise that dream of Free-trade and community 
of interests which has utterly broken down with countries which 
have nothing in common with you, but which may become a reality 
with dominions whose interests are, or ought to be, all your own. 

J. B. I could never face the present inconvenience of an in- 
creased tariff with foreign countries. 

Col. But why must it be a present inconvenience? If you 
determined to place the Colonies on a more favourable footing than 
alien nations, could you not fix a date for the change? Supposing, 
for example, that at the end of two years it was provided that 
colonial imports should be on a five per cent better footing than 
those of other countries, have you so poor an idea of the resources 
and capabilities of the Colonies as to think they would not be 
able to meet your wants to an extent that would entail no additional 
cost to you? and if you place them in such a position, would you 
not have the right to exact something in return? Show to the 
Colonies the affection to which they are entitled, and they will not 
be slow to respond. 

J. B. It is worth considering. 

Col. You would find them ready to contribute to the cost of 
the navy, and to arrange with you concerning emigration. You, 
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on your part, should not refuse them the representation which other 
countries—such as France, Holland, and Portugal—accord to their 
Colonies, and to which English Colonies are more entitled. Then 
in regard to their loans, why should you withhold information which 
would place those loans in a position scarcely second to Consols ? 

J. B. What information ? 

Col. Simply this. All colonial loans are authorised by Acts 
which make them first charges on the revenue of the colony. No 
part of the revenue can be used without the Governor’s warrant ; 
and the Governor would be guilty of an illegal action if he signed a 
warrant for the employment of any part of the revenue whilst there 
was anything owing for interest and principal on loans. It follows, 
that if the Governor observe the laws of the colony nothing can be 
paid before loan charges ; which, in other words, means that they 
must be paid. If the Queen’s Government, therefore, insist (and 
they cannot do otherwise) on the Governor observing the laws, 
colonial loans are guaranteed by the best of all guarantees, the 
imperative requirements of laws which have as much authority as 
if they were passed by the English Parliament. These laws are 
approved in the name of the Sovereign; they cannot be repealed, 
for the Sovereign would disallow any attempt to do so; and their 
sanctity depends mainly on one of the highest officers of the State 
deeming himself precluded from committing an illegal action. Is 
not such a guarantee perfect ? and why should it be concealed ? 

J. B. You open up a very important subject—indeed, many 
such subjects; but how can they be dealt with ? 

Col. That is a question I have anxiously thought out. Her 
Majesty’s Government will not voluntarily enter into all the mazes 
of a many-sided problem. Parliament has not before it the infor- 
mation requisite to deal with the matter, even were it inclined to 
do so; and the press and societies and institutions can do no more 
than point to the necessity of discussion. The one machinery that 
may successfully work up the whole question seems to be a Royal 
Commission, ample in number and powers. I am of opinion that a 
Commission charged with an examination into the relations subsist- 
ing between the mother country and the Colonies, and with making 
suggestions for improving those relations, might perform an incal- 
culably valuable national service. 

J. B. I will think this over. I concur in believing that we 
have to try to make the Colonies take that place of friendly com- 
mercial allies which we have vainly expected from foreign nations. 
I see, moreover, that my subjects ought not to starve for want of 
employment whilst I have within my dominions millions of acres of 
splendid land unused and unoccupied. 








JULIUS VOGEL. 





















THE CONQUEROR OF TIME. 


To that gaunt House of Art which lacks for naught 
Of all the great things men have saved from time, 
A withered body of a girl was brought, 
Dead ere the world’s glad youth had touched its prime ; 
And seen by lonely Arabs lying hid 
In the chill heart of some black pyramid. 


But when they had unloosed the linen band 
Which swathed the Egyptian’s body—lo, was found, 
Closed in the wasted hollow of her hand, 
A little seed, which, sown in English ground, 
Did wondrous snow of star-like blossoms bear, 
And spread rich fragrance through our springtide air! 


With such strange arts this flower did allure, 
That all forgotten was the asphodel, 
And the brown bee, the lily’s paramour, 
Forsook the cup where it was wont to dwell ; 
For not a thing of earth it seemed to be, 
But stolen from some heavenly Arkady. 


In vain the sad narcissos, wan and white 

At its own beauty, hung across the stream ; 
The purple dragon-fly had no delight 

With its gold dust to make his wings a-gleam— 
Ah, no delight the jasmine-bloom to kiss, 
Or brush the rain-pearls from the eucharis. 


For love of it the passionate nightingale 
Forgot the hills of Thrace, the cruel king ; 
And the pale dove no longer cared to sail 
Through the wet woods at time of blossoming, 
But round this flower of Egypt sought to float 
With silvered wing and amethystine throat. 


While the hot sun blazed in the waste of blue, 
A cooling wind stole from the land of snows; 
And the warm south with tender tears of dew 
Drenched its white leaves, when Hesperos uprose 
Amid those sea-green meadows of the sky 
That o’er the crimson bars of sunset lie. 
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But when, through bower and lily-haunted field, 
The tired birds-had stayed their amorous tune, 

And broad and glittering, like an argent shield, 
High in the sapphire heavens hung the moon, 

Did no strange dream, no evil memory, make 

The petals of its tremulous blossoms shake ? 


Ah no! To this bright flower a thousand years 
Seemed but the lingering of » summer’s day ; 
It never knew the tide of cankering fears 
Which turn a boy’s gold hair to withered gray ; 
The dread desire of death it never knew, 
Or how all folk that they were born must rue. 


For we to death with pipe and dancing go, 
Nor would we pass the ivory gate again ; 
As some sad river, wearied of its flow 
Through the dull plains, the haunts of common men, 
Counting it gain to die so gloriously, | 
Leaps lover-like into the terrible sea. 


We mar our lordly strength in barren strife . 
With the world’s legions, led by clamorous care ; 

It never feels decay, but gathers life 
From the pure sunlight and the supreme air. 

We live beneath time’s wasting sovereignty ; 

It is the child of all eternity. 


The woes of man may serve an idle lay, 

Nor were it hard fond hearers to enthral, 
Telling how Egypt’s glory passed away, 

How London from its pinnacle must fall; 
But this white flower, the conqueror of time, 
Seems all too great for any boyish rhyme. 


OSCAR WILDE. 
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‘No, it’s not my own rope. Mine was silkier; this is harsher, 
and has more grip. Mine, you know, was Manilla; this is all 
hemp. But it’s a first-class article, and it would never play me 
false, that I won’t deny.’ 

Not a ropemaker, this, nor a ship-chandler, nor a seafaring man. 
The rope he was affectionately fingering had never been used as part 
of a ship’s gear, nor to fasten down haystacks, nor to lower barrels 
into public-house cellars, nor to make bales and bundles secure. 
For none of these simple uses had it served, nor was it intended. 
It was of the kind rather that a man might hang himself with if you 
only gave him enough of it. Even if you did not, there was plenty 
of it here to do the job, for himself or for anybody else, provided it 
fell into this particular man’s hands. [or he was really Mr. James 
Marwood, the public executioner, or, as he is more euphemistically 
styled, ‘ the finisher of the law.’ 

It was not easy, certainly, to reconcile his external appearance 
with his dreadful calling. He looked—what he had been, not what 
he actually was. He might have been still a popular local preacher; 
a light among the Amalgamated Antinomians, or the Calvinistic 
High and Drys. I have since been told that in times past he had 
had his successes in the line of pulpit oratory. Be this as it may, 
he still dressed the part; and in his plain pepper-and-salt overcoat, 
dark trousers, and with his wisp of white neckcloth round his short 
throat, he seemed capable still of enchaining the attention of 
audiences, of congregations very different from the select few before 
whom he performs with so much effect on occasional Monday 
mornings at sharp eight of the clock. His face was hard, shrewd, 
but not unkindly. It was strongly marked, rugged almost in its 
deep lines and furrows; the eyes were quiet, resolute, and pene- 
trating; the mouth shut firm and tight as one of his own nooses. 
What struck me most were his hands—knotted, twisted, vigorous 
hands, the hands of a man who had worked with them for years at 
some severe manual labour, and who could use them with herculean 
strength and tenacity if required. 

My meeting with him was purely accidental. One winter’s day, 
when the low-lying fen-lands were half submerged by floods frozen 
hard, and the natural resemblance to Holiand was increased by the 
sight of country folk skating to market or for pleasure along the 
canals, I had found myself at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. A 
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uaint old amphibious town, with streams and canals running 
through it; houses built sometimes right across them, or with 
bridges leading to front door or garden, and steps leading down 
from the windows to where a flat-bottomed skiff les moored, as in 
Venice or Amsterdam. A sleepy world-forgotten town, except when 
the great horse-fair held in its streets and the adjoining stable- 
yards attracts all the horse-dealing fraternity from far and wide. 
But it has peculiarities all its own. It wears curious costumes : 
the old men go about in bright-blue calico blouses down to their 
heels ; the town-crier wears a white hat with a red band round it, 
and when he has anything to proclaim—which is only at rare inter- 
vals—the boys follow him from street to street agape to hear the 
news again and again. ‘The central space, where stands the chief 
hotel, is called the Bull Ring, and I was prepared to see one baited ; 
but this apparently was not the day. Bewailing my misfortune in 
being cooped up for several hours in this dull and dismal spot, I 
went in search of other sights, and found myself at the church—not 
a very ancient edifice, dating from the earlier Tudors only, but 
spacious and imposing viewed from without, and within rich in 
brasses, monumental tablets, and stained glass. Outside, in ‘ God’s 
acre,’ were many tombstones, moss-encrusted, lying flat and flush 
with the grass-plot, over which I trod reverently as I made my way 
under the trees towards the lane which faced the churchyard—a 
lane of houses which varied much in aspect and importance. Some 
few were substantial edifices, with plate-glass and wide portals; but 
in between were others quite insignificant and mean. At one they 
sold nuts and oranges and ginger-beer; at another, a mere shed or 
shanty, a cobbler or a shoemaker in a very small way had set up his 
shop. There was nothing very remarkable about this unpretending 
establishment, yet from the moment I had set eyes upon the place 
I found my attention fixed upon it with a fascination I could not 
resist. 

As I read the words, ‘ Marwood, Crown Office,’ inscribed in gold 
letters upon the small pane of glass above the door, I remembered 
that the sheriff's deputy, or common hangman, lived in Horncastle, 
and that it was here in Church-lane that he was to be found. 

Determined to make the acquaintance of a functionary about 
whom hung—the word was horribly appropriate—a certain vague 
mystery, and whom his fellow-men regarded with an indefinable 
repugnance not unmixed with fear, I left the churchyard and pro- 
ceeded to the shop, if indeed it deserved so grand a name. It was 
all upon the ground-floor, and had a high-pitched roof of large red 
tiles. On either side of the ereen door a modest window, one of 
these full of specimens of the proprietor’s handicraft—a few ‘ knub- 


bly’ boots and shoes, which might have been forged out of sheet- 
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iron on a blacksmith’s anvil, a pair of cork soles, one or two list 
slippers—while a hank of shoe-laces and a sprig of holly were visible 
also pinned to the green blind. The other window was doubtless 
that at which this State official, this valued servant of the Crown, 
transacted his public business. The panes bore a small diaper 
pattern, the blind was of spotless white, and on the little shelf 
which served for desk were a pile of papers—correspondence of deep 
importance probably, communications with high sheriffs, her 
Majesty’s judges, perchance with the Home Secretary himself. I 
could have fancied that some of these yellow-edged documents, all 
signed and sealed and delivered, were death-warrants, were it not 
that I heard that these were purely fictional, and that nothing more 
was needed to legalise an execution than the verbal sentence of the 
judge, pronounced in set phrases in open court. 

Not without perturbation I knocked. Some one opened the door, 
and civilly asked me what I wanted. 

It was the man himself. I blundered out something about a 
pair of bootlaces, a few shoes, or half a dozen cork soles, at which 
he grinned a grim ghastly grin. 

‘It’s not bootlaces you want. It’s me. You want to have a 
look at me. Isn’t that where it is? You're just like all the rest. 
In summer-time people come a long way to buy bootlaces at this 
shop. They can’t buy such bootlaces in all Lincolnshire, say they ; 
and so say I. No more they can; leastways not from such a man 
as me.’ 

‘ You have many visitors, then ?’ 

‘Numbers; from all parts. Everybody who comes to Horn- 
castle’—not necessarily a multitudinous throng, I thought—‘ they 
all come to see me.’ 

‘ That’s what comes of being a celebrity.’ 

‘Ah, but there was two sharp ones as come from the wax- 
works—Madame Tussore’s—they got talking to me just as you 
might’—as if struck by a sudden twinge of suspicion he looked at 
me hard—‘and then I found they wanted to take me off. I 
didn’t half like it, although I was flattered at first. But the more 
I thought of it the more I felt that it wouldn’t do. You see it 
might be inconvenient if I was very well known by sight.’ 

‘But people are civil enough, are they not?’ I said, without 
admitting that I had seen him in wax, admirably copied in that very 
establishment in Baker-street. ‘But people are civil enough, are 
they not? At Cardiff, now—’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say I have any cause to complain. They were 
quite fond of me down in Wales, that’s true enough, and they 
wanted me to make ’em a speech. And, generally speaking, I’ve 
had fair usage enough. They hove brickbats at me in Ireland the 
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first time I went over there; but then they’ve no cultivation in 
Ireland, and nothing of that sort ever happens this side. Still I 
don’t like to attract more attention than I can help. I like to keep 
myself to myself, in the background. I go down by the last train 
on a Saturday night, and come away by the very first, as soon as 
the job’s done.’ 

‘You've nothing to do with the funeral and all that, of course ?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘And don’t you get the clothes? That was the custom once, I 
believe ?’ 

‘Ah, but that is all changed nowadays. I get my fee and my 
expenses, that’s about all, and food and lodging in the gaol.’ 

‘There’s no regular salary attached to the post, then? Didn't 
Calcraft get something of the sort ?’ 

‘I’m told he did. But he was a specially appointed officer to 
the Corporation of London, and only took other jobs as a matter of 
filling up his time. I don’t hold no official position. Not but what 
I don’t think I ought. Iam a servant of the Crown as much as 
the best of them; and now that the Crown has taken all those 
things into its own hands, I ought to be appointed and called by a 
regular title. It was so in old times, so I’ve heard.’ 

I told him, by way of encouragement, what I had read of the 
executioner and his status in France in times past. How he was 
curled and powdered and dressed in the last fashion; how he stood 
upon the scaffold surrounded by his assistants with all the air of 
one of the old noblesse; how the throngs of excited spectators 
watched all his movements with breathless interest, applauding his 
skill with loud shouts when he carried out the barbarous sentences 
of that cruel age. 

‘Hanging, drawing, quartering, breaking on the wheel!’ said 
Marwood, half to himself. ‘ How might they have been done, 
now ?’ 

I explained briefly that in one case the unhappy victim was 
torn asunder by horses, and that in another he was bound to a 
— and his limbs broken, one by one, with a heavy iron 
ar. 

‘Shocking cruel customs those,’ said Marwood, with a shudder. 
‘ They can’t say we do the like nowadays. My system is humane, 
sir—the ‘sir’ was perhaps a mark of deference towards my erudi- 
tion in his own particular line—‘ my object is to spare suffering.’ 

‘ And you succeed ?’ 

‘I think I do. Better than any one else, anyhow. The old 
esis to kill by strangling ; mine is by dislocation. Death under 

y hands is instantaneous, immediate. There’s not a move nor 
a struggle when it’s done. It never fails.’ 
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‘It is not every one who can say that, surely? There have 


been accidents, mishaps ?’ 
‘ Ay, one or two bad ones, when bunglers did the job. There 
was that case where the rope broke. They told me afterwards the 


executioner hadn’t provided himself with one, and took the first he- 


could find. That’s not my way. I was always most careful to 
choose a good length, and try its strength beforehand. My rope has 
been very much sought after, I can tell you. I have sent samples 
to many places abroad, and they won’t use no other in Australia 
and Mauritius and the Cape.’ 

‘And you still provide your own ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly; notnow. It’s all government rope, as this 
is. Tested and approved by them as knows, and capital good stuff 
too—not but what I liked my own. Anyhow it makes them re- 
sponsivle instead of me. If anything happens ever again, it won't 
be all my fault, you see.’ 

‘ There is a chance of failure, then ?’ 

‘Why, of course. There’s so much to be studied. The length 
of the fall, now ; one man will want a longer drop than another. 
I’m all for a long drop, you know; Calcraft wasn’t; and I’m sure 
he was wrong: and the length depends upon his height and his 
weight. I get to know all that, and E calculate accordin’.’ | 

‘ You don’t see the convict, surely, on purpose for that ?’ 

‘Not I. I never see him at all till the very last moment. 
But I get to know his weight and his height and his build from 
those who are about him, and who know, and so I arrange. Then 
there’s the kind of gallows in the place; that has to be considered 
as well.’ 

‘Are there many kinds ?’ 

‘Bless you, half a dozen, or more. That’s where the mischief 
is. Every place, almost, has its own ideas, and some are as bad as 


they can be. There was that, now, at —— ; it was a sweet little 


instrument, but it lacked grandeur ; and there was that at ——-; 
ingenious enough, but difficult to handle. If I were master, I’d 
make it a rule to have the same sort in every gaol in the kingdom.’ 

‘ Which kind do you prefer ?’ 

‘Well, there’s the single trap, and the double trap, and the 
side trap, and the stage trap; but the double trap’s far and away 
the best of the lot, provided there’s plenty of fall down below. 
The side trap’s what they’ve got at Manchester, where the whole 
thing lets down from the side of a wall, and we all stand on a sort 
of hanging platform. He, you know, stands on the edge, which 
gives way from under his feet when I pull the bolt. It’s much the 
same with the single trap; only that’s fixed over a kind of well. 
So’s the stage trap, where the man stands on a platform which 
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slides down straight from under his feet. It might clog and catch, 
and that’s why I don’t like it. But the double trap’s what I like 
best. There the man stands upon a platform in two halves, which 
are kept in their place by bolts. I withdraw these bolts by one 
turn of a lever; the divisions open all at once, falling away to 
either side, and he drops through. I’d make that the general sys- 
tem, I would, if it rested with me. There’s no other way of 
making it a thoroughly sure business ; and I have pondered and 
thought over it a good deal too.’ 

The close scientific interest he took in his business was curious 
to observe. Success in life, it is said, is best compassed by those 
who are earnest enthusiasts, devoting themselves heart and soul to 
their work. Marwood is seemingly an enthusiast who dreams 
night and day of the fell handicraft he follows, and has pondered 
its problems deeply, its plans, processes, machinery, and all the 
stock-in-trade. That a man should have thus concentrated his 
energies upon the best method of destroying his fellow-creatures 
struck me as so strange a psychological fact that I was constrained 
to ask him how and why he took to the trade. 

‘How did I take to it? To my profession?’ (Heaven save 
the mark—profession!) ‘I can hardly tell you. Some’d say it 
was chance like; I’m more inclined to think it was the will of an 
all-wise Providence. You see some one would have to do it; and 
I’d always had my own views on the thing, and the way it had ought 
to be done.’ 

‘Tried it, perhaps ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly in earnest; but by way of a joke, on myself, 
and on a friend here and there. I'll show you how, sir, yourself, 
if you'd like to know how it feels ?’ 

I declined hurriedly. I had no desire to feel his fingers about 
my throat. 

‘No? I only thought you might like to try it. But that’s 
how it was; and sol got to understand the science of the thing, 
the pull and the haul, so to speak, and the most rational system. 
Then I heard as how they were short of some one in this way of 
business over at Lincoln Castle, so I went and offered myself for 
the job. It’s my own county, you know; and they knew some- 
thing of me down that way, and of my experiments, and the lessons 
I learnt myself; so they gave me a trial. I did that job neatly 
enough. My endeavours were blessed, so to speak, and I am 
thankful for it. It gave me a good start, did that first job, and I 
soon got others. You see Calcraft was going off a bit. He was 
never much in the scientific line; fonder of fishing, perhaps, than 
of thinking out how to improve his own trade. And as he got on 
in life, they said he got a bit careless, and was fond of a drop— 
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not quite the kind we knows on, sir; but it’s not my way to as- 
perse them as is passed away.’ 

‘Is he dead ?’ 

‘Well, not so dead as some as I have had to do with. But he 
has passed away out of the profession, and now I’m pretty well 
alone.’ 

‘What of that young doctor, down in the west ” 

‘Him!’ Marwood gave a jerk of his finger and thumb, which 
might have meant anything; but the action it suggested to me was 
that of tightening a noose. ‘Him! He was never more than a 
mere amytoor; off his head, I take it; or perhaps he had no 
practice, and couldn’t do no killing in his own particular line. No; 
I’m nearly all alone in the profession; and I’m sorry for it. It’sa 
pity. There ought to be some one coming on who would be com- 
petent to take my place when I retire. I’ve improved things a bit, 
and may do more yet before I give up; and I’d like to be teaching 
all I know to some promising young chap, who would come to do 
it handsomely, and without any slips. He would be my heir and 
successor.’ : 

‘ That’s what it was in olden days, hereditary.’ 

‘So I’ve heard tell; and very properly too. Who’s to know, 
if he’s not brought up to it? The whole business would come to 
an end.’ 

‘It may without that. There is a strong party opposed to 
capital punishment. Perhaps some day it will be abolished alto- 
gether.’ 

‘I don’t believe it, sir. They can’t do away with it. Where 
would anybody be if they did? In kingdom come. It’s all as stops 
murder. Don’t tell me. The fear of the rope keeps many a man’s 
blood down, and his temper cool; and it is only another way of 
keeping down vermin—vermin as have a mortal sting, and as should 
be put out of the way of doing harm. That’s my notion; and 
that’s why I’m not ashamed of my trade. I firmly believe that I 
am doing a good action of those whom the law declares have no 
right to live.’ 

‘A public benefactor, in short ?’ 

‘Well, something in that line. Leastways, I do no harm; 
and there’s many a man as does less good.’ 

‘Yes; but they might decide upon some other plan of putting 
people out of the way. All this—the rope and the gallows and 
the rest—is barbarous, and out of date. It would be much better 
to let some medical man use a drop or two of some instantaneous 
poison. There are many kinds to choose from. If that was the 
rule, where would you be then ?’ 

‘Not far off, I take it,’ said Marwood, with a grim smile. 
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‘Tt’s not work as the doctors would take to with any good-will ; 
and if they did, I shall have had my day. I can’t last for ever ; 
and I shall have done my duty as long as it was there for me to do.’ 

Nothing could disturb the equanimity of such a philosopher as 
this, and I left him, half saddened at his stoicism, half amused at 
his matter-of-fact views. 

Marwood, according to local report, has feathered his nest 
fairly well. His annual emoluments are by no means inconsider- 
able. From twenty to thirty executions a year, and a fee of 10. 
for each, give him a comfortable income, and he does the largest 
business in bootlaces of any man in England. He has houses and 
land and property, they say, of various kind; yet, as one thinks of 
the way in which his money is earned, of that awful death-scene, 
with its dread surroundings, the burial service said aloud over a 
man still living, the black flag, and the tolling of the prison-bell, 
one wonders not that Marwood is prosperous, but that any price, 
however high, should tempt him or another to live by the same 
gruesome trade. 














THE QUEEN AS A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 





Tu celebration of the marriage between the Duke of Connaught 
and the Princess Louise Marguerite of Prussia on the 13th of March 
possessed one distinguishing feature in virtue of which it was unique. 
This feature was the personal presence of Queen Victoria in the midst 
of the bridal processions which, successively entering through the 
western portals, filed past rows of intently gazing spectators, them- 
selves constituting, from the brilliant variety of their uniforms and 
costumes, one unbroken blaze cf magnificence. ‘The nuptials of the 
Prince of Wales and of the Princess Louise, held in the same building, 
were not, indeed, unwitnessed by her Majesty ; but on both occasions 
the Sovereign sat apart, wrapped in the gloom of mourning for a grief 
of which the first bitterness could hardly be said to have passed 
away. Actually to behold, on the occasion of the wedding of her 
third son, the Sovereign, and to note the reception of mute but 
profound reverence which awaited her as she reached her place 
just outside the altar-rails, was to appreciate in some degree the 
reality of that hereditary monarchy under which we live. With 
slow measured step, whose silent cadences seemed attuned to the 
welcoming strains of music, her Majesty walked slowly up the 
nave, through the choir, till the haut pas was reached. No 
robes of state were worn; no diadem nor symbol of the imperial 
crown of Great Britain was visible in the headdress of white crape, 
intricately associated with a veil of the same material, that reached 
even to the ground. The blue ribbon of the Garter was the only 
contrast to the plain black and white of the costume. Previously 
there had advanced to their respective positions Princes of the Blood 
Royal of England, the heirs or nearest relatives of the great empires 
of the Continent, the most august ambassadors of foreign powers, 
the representatives of all that is ancient, wealthy, brilliant, and 
powerful in the peerage of England. The Queen of England 
alone was greeted by the lowest of obeisances, and the profoundest 
reverence was done to her, not only by her nobles and her couneil- 
lors, but by these allied to her by the nearest ties of consanguinity. 
When the bridal ceremony was over, her Majesty, just before leaving 
the nave, was observed to don an ermine cloak—for there was a 
nipping north-east wind without. The assumption of that robe by 
the Royal wearer was itself a high function of state. The collec- 
tive efforts of four Court officials were required to place it upon her 
Majesty’s shoulders, and one may be sure that there was no single 
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stage in the operation which had not been carefully rehearsed and 
practised beforehand. A minute afterwards, in that spirit of thought- 
ful kindliness which, as much as the throne, is the inalienable 
heritage of the Royal House of England, the Queen extended her 
hand to a distinguished general, who stood. close beside, and who 
appeared almost overcome at the supreme honour. 
Had the public eye been permitted to follow her Majesty from 
St. George’s Chapel into the chambers of the Castle, it would have 
met with further illustrations of the littleness of the most sublime 
rank and the proudest official authority in comparison with Royalty. 
The agents and emissaries of foreign kings and emperors were not 
admitted to the sacred chamber in which the feast of Royalty was 
held; and the smallest of princelings was, for the hour, at least in | 
that august neighbourhood, of more account than they. Thus it is 
that these great state-shows, which occur once or twice in a genera- 
tion, have a distinctly educating value—they suggest the contact 
between the decorative principle and the working machinery of the 
British Constitution ; they point out to us the fact that, whether we 
do or do not recognise the divine right of kings, there are times when, 
not merely in theory, but in practice, we invest the visible incarnation 
of kingship with a more than human virtue. | 
But though the English Monarch be the crowning ornament of 
uhe Constitution, personally associated more with ideas of dignity 
and splendour than of toil, it is a grievous mistake to suppose that 
the lot of British Royalty is, has been, or can be exempt from labour. 
All the assistance which energy and ingenuity can lend to the 
accomplishment of work, her Majesty, indeed, commands; nor 
without such assistance could the duties of her station be performed. 
In what, it may be said, do these duties, as a matter of fact, consist ; 
and what are the relations which they involve between the Sovereign 
and her responsible Ministers and servants on the one hand, and 
the Sovereign and the mass of her people on the other? There 
18 a sense in which it may be said not only that the Sovereign 
is, from a constitutional point of view infallible, but that she 
18 omniscient. No public event of any importance takes place, 
of the antecedents, circumstances, and character of each indi- 
vidual actor in which, the Sovereign is not accurately informed. 
The Queen never forgets a name, a countenance, or an incident. 
Ladies whose husbands are filling high, but comparatively obscure, 
posts in remote colonies visit England, are invited to Court, are 
tecelved by the Queen, and are astonished to find that Royalty is 
— with the services and the successes or misfortunes of 
; “i a relatives, and the relatives of their lords and masters. 
ce Chamberlain submits to the Sovereign a list of names for 
ation at Court. We are told sometimes that the Royal 
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revision is a mere form. Never could there be a greater delusion, 
It is of course conceivable that there have been periods of exceptional 
trial when her Majesty has not personally criticised the details of 
the programme. But such periods are the rare exceptions. If the 
Minister of State who is responsible generally for the conduct of 
state ceremonies, fancies—what indeed as a matter of fact he igs 
far too well informed to fancy—that this catalogue of patronymics 


is one of empty sounds and meaningless vocables, he will err griey- | 


ously. However low the tone in which gossip may murmur or 
scandal may insinuate, its whispered echo fails not to reach the 
throne. In the Arabian tales we read how Sultans and Grand 
Viziers used to pass their evenings in mixing with the masses, 
their identity the while being discreetly and impenetrably disguised. 
English Sovereignty does not practise impossible eccentricities, but 
it knows quite as much of what the multitude, whom it rules, thinks 
or says, as any Asiatic potentate gathered in the course of his 
nocturnal wanderings in the guise of mufti. 

Where may we look for the channels along whose beds these con- 
stant streams of intelligence flow from the drawing-room, the senate, 
the club, the country house, into the very penetralia of the palace? 
What are the style and title of these Ministers the business of whose 
existence it is to carry such a succession of tidings? What the 
precise place assigned in the hierarchy of the Court to these faithful 
agents, who bring to the Sovereign the knowledge of things good 
and evil? Their names will to no purpose be looked for in any 
published list of the officers of State. In some instances their very 
existence is unknown to the world at large. At Windsor, at Bal- 
moral, at Osborne, they may be seldom seen. It would be an abuse 
of language to speak of these loyal servants of the Sovereign as 
secret agents; but their operations are invisible or are ignored. 
For many years there was attached to the Queen a female attendant 
whose name certainly appears in no document of State; yet this 
gentlewoman was incessantly busy with the work of her Royal 
Mistress: was perpetually reading letters and suggesting replies; 
drawing up reports, sifting news, digesting information of every 
kind. On such occasions as she took her place among the other 
satellites of the Court, she was absolutely silent, apparently list- 
less and indifferent, and a little deaf; but nothing which was 
ever traced on the tablets of that memory was obliterated. This 
aid to Royal knowledge exists no longer ; but substitutes, one may 
be sure, are not wanting, and the close places of the earth are as 
little hid as ever from the Sovereign’s gaze. Where knowledge is 
there will also be power; and a monarch’s counsellors, who are 
the main source of a monarch’s information in a thousand-and- 
one petty affairs of life, cannot be expected to be devoid of influence. 
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But inasmuch as the identity of these counsellors is not known to 
the outer world, it is impossible to say what are the minor forces 
brought to bear at any particular moment upon the Sovereign. In 
all probability the name and nature of these agencies will never 
transpire. When the secret history of the Court of Queen Victoria 
—noble and blameless record as it will prove—comes to be written, 
as that of her predecessor on the throne of England has been written 
already, it will not be discovered that any individual member of the 
Royal household who fills an official position, such as that which 
Sir Herbert Taylor occupied in the Court of William IV., has 
exercised anything like Sir Herbert Taylor’s power. Neither, to 
speak the plain truth, has her Majesty had at her disposal a mind of 
equal ability. Taylor was something more than a Sovereign's 
secretary; he was a statesman in a palace; and the fact, little 
known as it is, that after the death of his Royal Master he received 
the offer of the General-Governorship of India sufficiently shows 
the esteem in which he was held by the Government of the day. 
The real equivalent, in the case of the Queen, for the office 
which Sir Herbert Taylor filled in relation to William IV., must be 
found in the duties so indefatigably discharged by the illustrious 
Prince who died upwards of seventeen years ago; and the best and 
most historical evidence which we have at the present time of the 
magnitude of the business of Royalty is to be found in the record 
of the Prince Consort’s labours. Now this is not an attempt to 
estimate the place of the Queen in the English Constitution. 
Nevertheless it may be well to preface some account of what she 
actually does, and of the manner in which she does it, with a state- 
ment of what she might and can do. ‘ Not to mention,’ writes 
Mr. Bagehot, ‘other things, she could disband the army; she 
could dismiss all the officers, from the general commanding-in- 
chief downwards ; she could dismiss all the sailors too; she could 
sell off all our ships of war and all our naval stores; she could 
make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for the 
conquest of Brittany. She could make every citizen in the United 
Kingdom, male and female, a peer; she could make every parish in 
the United Kingdom a university; she could dismiss most of the 
civil servants; she could pardon all offenders. In a word, the 
Queen could, by prerogative, upset all the action of civil govern- 
ment within the Government. Could disgrace the nation by a bad 
war or peace, and could, by disbanding our forces, whether land or 
sea, leave us defenceless against foreign nations.’ Let us contrast 
the practice with the theory. Just as, in the great affairs of State, 
the presence of a permanent under-secretary is a guarantee that, in 
some respects and within certain limits, there will be a continuity 
of policy between the out-going and in-coming parliamentary Minis- 
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ter, so does the knowledge of the Sovereign afford a small, but still 
a real, security that in matters of procedure and ceremonial, if not 
in weightier affairs, the action of successive Cabinets shall be 
brought into some degree of mutual accord. The Queen may not 
aim at directing the policy of her committee of Government. But 
the occasions are frequent in which she instructs those of the 
members of that committee with whom she is brought into contact 
on points of order, formality, and etiquette. The Secretary of 
State in attendance, we will suppose, is conferring with her Majesty 
on some matter of imperial moment—it may be the despatch of a 
letter to a foreign potentate, or the supersession of some chief 
officer of the British Crown in a distant dependency. The states- 
man may: be ignorant of the precise steps to be taken, of the 
technical details, that is, of the procedure to be followed. Not so 
the Sovereign. ‘I can tell you at once,’ remarks the Royal 
Lady to the perplexed Minister, and the official programme is 
fully and completely unfolded before him forthwith. 

All, or very nearly all, of the more essential work that the 
Prince Consort did for her Majesty, the Sovereign does for her- 
self; and she only succeeds in accomplishing so much _ because 
she addresses herself to it methodically. Thus, whether at 
Windsor or Osborne, or in Scotland, the Queen has special hours 
and special days for particular departments of her work. Family 
administration and imperial administration are the two chief heads 
under which these duties may be ranked. Her Majesty has ex- 
tensive family connections throughout the whole of Europe. 
These she maintains by an active correspondence ; and the whole 
of one day in the week is devoted to writing letters to absent 
relatives. There are other private affairs of Royalty not less exact- 
ing. All accounts, all bankers’ pass-books, all estimates of expen- 
diture, are, in some shape or other, personally presented to the 
Queen. Midway between this comprehensive class of occupations 
and the active duties of an imperial crown, there is an immense 
number of miscellaneous transactions to be disposed of. The 
officials about the Court are besieged by telegrams from the outside 
world ; and it is rare indeed when, even in the depth of the long 
vacation at Balmoral, they reach a smaller daily total than fifty. 
A comparatively slight proportion of these enter the Royal presence ; 
but those which do reach the throne invariably require considera- 
tion, and usually receive a reply. Thus it is that the Queen gives 
three hours a week, on alternate days, to the attention of tele- 
grams alone. Closely allied with this work is that of the despatch 
of messages from the Crown to its subjects. In most cases the 
Sovereign acts in this matter entirely on her own initiative. If 
it was a domestic disaster, an accident by land or sea, an explo- 
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sion in a coal-mine, a collision on a railway, the Sovereign would 
not, as a matter of course, confer with a Minister of State. But 
when the announcement made is of a weightier character—a com- 
munication of encouragement addressed to a military or naval com- 
mander in time of war—nothing would be done without the approval 
of the Cabinet or of the chief of the Cabinet. , 

One day being deducted as above for the despatch of the private 
business of Royalty, there remain five working days for the despatch 
of the business of the State. If any one wishes to form an idea of 
the manner in which the material for this imperial industry is pro- 
vided for the Sovereign, it will not be amiss that he should. be 
aware of what takes place almost daily in the great offices of State 
in London. ‘The Queen can only be said to hear the postman’s 
knock metaphorically. The letter-bags which make their way to 
the foot of the throne are boxes that have been carefully packed at 
the different departments in Whitehall. They are conveyed from 
the offices to which they respectively belong to Windsor, or Bal- 
moral, or Osborne by Queen’s messengers, as are the despatches to 
foreign powers. But the Queen’s messenger, who is never sent on 
duty outside the four seas, is a much lowlier personage than the 
Queen’s messenger with whom we have been made familiar in the 
novels of Charles Lever, and is, in fact, a trusty representative of 
the porter class with a salary perhaps of 150]. a year. What, we 
may venture to inquire, are the contents of these black and red 
leather cases? Some are the letters of Ministers, others are drafts 
of documents forwarded for her Majesty’s approval, and subsequently 
to be transmitted to the capitals of Europe. Others, again, are 
papers for the Royal signature, and of a character to which her 
Majesty’s name may be appended on other occasions than in council. 
In something more than in theory the Queen is supreme head of 
every office of State. Most of the business conducted in these 
establishments is routine business—departmental work about the 
conduct of which there can be no doubt. Such affairs as these 
would not, it may safely be said, be referred to the Sovereign. 
But her Majesty would expect to be kept informed of any questions 
whose settlement involves fundamental principles of administration. 
The relation of the Queen to her Ministers and to the different 
departments of imperial affairs can scarcely be better described than 
by saying that while the Sovereign may not know all that is in 
progress at the Foreign Office, the India Office, or the Colonial 
Office, she demands that the means of knowing shall be always 
within her reach. 

As for the official papers, which the reader may imagine are 
how on their way to the abode of the Sovereign in the custody of a 
messenger, whirled by the night express in the direction of the 
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Scotch Border, or of the Solent, or of the most magnificently Royal 
castle in the world, they are of a very varied character. Some are 
copies of orders in council ; some the ratification of measures passed 
in Colonial Parliaments; some Royal Proclamations; some docu- 
ments that relate to the assembling, prorogation, or dissolution of 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. Others, again, are forms 
for giving effect to treaties, for extending the terms of patents, for 
granting charters of incorporation to companies, for proclaiming 
ports and fairs, for deciding causes on appeal, for creating ecclesi- 
astical districts, for granting exemptions from the law of mortmain. 
Then there are the private letters of Ministers to her Majesty ; every 
parliamentary chief of every department in the State periodically 
reports himself and the condition of his office to the Queen. The 
penmanship and preparation of these papers is a task of some 
ceremony. Each one commences in the same way: ‘ Lord ——’ 
or ‘ Sir —— presents his humble duty to your Majesty.’ Each 
must, according to the laws of an inflexible etiquette, be written 
without erasure or correction. None must be folded. Failure to 
comply with any one of these conditions would argue disrespect to 
the Sovereign. Naturally the Prime Minister has occasion to be in 
more constant communication with the Sovereign than any other 
member of the Cabinet; he is, in fact, the embodiment of the 
Cabinet in the sight of the Crown. In its relation to the Sovereign 
the Cabinet is an absolute and indivisible unity ; nor can a Premier 
be guilty of an act more reprehensible in itself and in its tendency 
than when he informs the Sovereign of the specific causes of difficulty 
which he may encounter with his Cabinet. That difficulties exist he 
may, sometimes indeed must, confess to the Sovereign ; but it is a 
fixed tradition of the Constitution that he should not associate the 
names of particular colleagues with the existence of these difficulties. 

Meanwhile, the train, which we may assume is bound due north, 
and which contains the Royal messenger and his precious freight 
of boxes, has crossed the Border; and before it has arrived at Perth, 
day has broken over the tops of the Scotch mountains. Balmoral 
is reached at last. It is a sweet summer day, and the Queen is 
seated in the tent on the lawn, where she frequently breakfasts in the 
warm weather, and remains for hours by herself or with her ladies. 
The sorting of the contents of the colossal mail-bag will take 
upwards of an hour, and then her Majesty will be informed that all 
is ready. Many letters are left for the Royal hands to open. Thus 
a foreign Sovereign, or one of the Queen’s children, or it may even 
be one of her subjects, whom she honours with her friendship, has 
addressed an epistle to her Majesty, in the same way that friends, 
acquaintances, and connections write to each other in ordinary life. 
But even this communication only reaches its proud destination 
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by a slightly circuitous route. The autograph communication of 
the Czar or Kaiser would first go to the Russian or German 
Embassy in London, would then be sent to the Foreign Office in 
Whitehall, and would travel from the Foreign Office to Balmoral in 
one of the above-mentioned boxes. In the same way will the 
letters of those members of the Royal Family who may from time 
to time be abroad, or for the matter of that at home. The Prince 
of Wales may employ the penny post in writing to an acquaintance. 
His Royal Highness has resort to the state-boxes when he addresses 
his august Mother, and the letter is usually enclosed under cover 
to the Queen’s secretary. 

There is not one paper in these boxes which the Queen will 
fail to examine. On many she will ask for more information; on 
some she will give definite opinions which cannot be confined 
within the limits of a sheet of notepaper. Here we have enough 
business to occupy all the working hours of every day in the 
Monarch’s life. Yet even thus the list of her Majesty’s engage- 
ments is not exhausted. She has an interview with the Secretary of 
State in attendance, and it is not improbable that she will discuss a 
little more business with him later in the day at dinner. Nor does 
evening necessarily or always bring the toils of monarchy to a close. 
Parliament perhaps is sitting ; and miles away, at Westminster, there 
is a gentleman who will be busily engaged till the debate is over 
in sending to Balmoral short telegraphic bulletins of the progress 
of the discussion, and of the general feeling, if the subject be of an 
exceptionally important character, which it seems to evoke. Up to 
seven or eight o’clock this assiduous chronicler of contemporary 
parliamentary history has been in and out of the lobby and the 
House itself, clad in a gray frock-coat, with a superb flower in his 
button-hole. He is very active, very good-natured, and he misses 
nothing. He is, in fact, none other than Lord Barrington, her 
Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain. When he strolls into the Senate 
again, after dinner, having exchanged the frock-coat for the evening 
suit, he may find there is nothing more to do, or, on the other 
hand, he may continue to despatch these relays of brief abstracts 
till the small hours. The Queen thus knows what has taken place 
in either chamber of the Legislature long before her subjects ; and it 
18, indeed, only by acombination of expedition and method, of inde- 
fatigable industry, facilitated and. economised by precise, loyal, and 
punctual service, that her Majesty has justly achieved the reputation 
of being a model woman of business as well as a pattern constitu- 
tional monarch. 


JAMES M‘CREA. 
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Wuen Allan Hillyar brought his bride down from London to be | 
the mistress of Lindridge House, some five or six years ago, the 
neighbourhood had grown so accustomed to regard him as one who 
did nothing like other men in his position, that it almost appeared 
matter for congratulation that instances could be remembered of 
some doing worse. Every one knew that Aimée Roussel had been 
nothing better than a friendless French governess; but after all a | 
French governess is a woman ; and before the French governess had 
been a week in her new position, everybody agreed that Allan Hillyar 
had quite as much excuse for his folly as can often be made in such 
cases. As she stood leaning against the mantelpiece after her first 
dinner-party, looking into the fire, with just a shade of weariness on 
her face, all the excuses were visible enough. There was scarcely 
a tinge of colour on her cheek; but in that light, and by contrast 
with the maize-coloured silk of her dress, she seemed almost to be 
made of opal; and when she turned suddenly to speak to her hus- 
band there was a soft sensuous grace in the movement that showed 
how little the perfection of her figure owed to art. 

‘Allan,’ she asked, in an inquisitive tone, ‘were you ever a 
sailor ?’ 

‘A sailor!’ repeated her husband, who had been watching his 
young wife as if he thought her the only real woman that had ever 
walked upon earth. ‘ What in the world makes you ask that ?’ 

‘I heard those people to-night talking about sailors. They 
were saying that they marked themselves. Tattoo, that is the 
word, is it not ?’ 

‘ But I am not tattooed,’ he answered, staring at her. ‘ What 
are you thinking of ?’ 

‘I have seen it,’ she said obstinately. ‘See here: what is that 
mark ?’ 

She came behind him as she spoke, and passing her hand lightly 
over his shoulder, unfastened two of the studs in his shirt. ‘ Tell 
me, then,’ she said imperatively, pointing to a small bluish mark, 
hardly larger than a sixpence, on his breast, ‘ what is that ?’ 

He did not answer for a few seconds, and she repeated the ques- 
tion with some impatience. 

‘Tell me quickly,’ she said. ‘I saw it the other morning, and 
wanted to know then. What is it ?’ 
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She looked round in his face as she spoke, and saw that it was 
deadly white, not like her own clear skin, but with a pallor that 
frightened her a little. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with an effort, ‘that is tattooed. I had 
forgotten it. It was done years ago.’ 

‘Who did it, and why ?’ she asked, the more persistently as she 
saw his evident reluctance to speak. ‘ You are not going out of the 
room until you have told me.’ 

‘I will tell you some day,’ he answered nervously. ‘I shall 
have to tell you some day, but not now.’ 

‘Tell me now,’ she said, touching his brow caressingly with her 
hand. ‘ What can there be in sueh a trifle that I may not hear ?’ 

‘Have you ever thought what you shall do when I die ?’ he asked, 
with seeming irrelevance. 

‘Mon Dieu, what a question! Why should you die at all, mon 
cher, any more than I?’ - Her eyes seemed to flash sleepy defiance 
at death as she spoke, and she saw with wonder that her husband 
was shuddering in his seat. ‘ You are not ill, are you, Allan ?’ she 
asked, looking at him curiously. 

‘It will be a horrible thing some day—for both of us, you know,’ 
said he. ‘That is what I wanted to tell you. And the Hillyars 
do not die like other people.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ she asked, puzzled at his tone. 

‘I remember when my father died,’ he continued, with the same 
look of fear in his face ; ‘I was but a boy of fifteen, and my mother 
was alive. The doctors said he was dead; and then—then he lay 
there a whole week, and there was still some warmth left, although 
he had not moved, and nothing had passed his lips. Then two 
more days passed, and he still lay there; and they talked about 
burying him, but they were afraid. One night I came into the 
room with a light, and I saw that they had cut his wrist—just here 
—to see if any blood would flow.’ 

His wife looked at him with a scared face. ‘ But he was dead ?” 
she said wonderingly. | 

‘ They said so at last,’ said her husband gloomily. ‘I suppose 
he was dead. They buried him in the vault at Lindridge, but the 
men said that his father’s coffin—my grandfather’s—which had 
been put there the last time it was opened, had been moved ’a little 
from its place. How doI know how he died ?” A 

He hid his face in his hands for a moment, and then went on 
more calmly. 
abhi When it was all over I found out from a surgeon the right spot, 
just over my heart, and I put a mark there. Then I bought this.’ 

It was an ivory case, about six inches long, with a carved handle 


atone end. Pulling at this, a bright steel needle sprang out from 
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its sheath, and he touched the spot on his breast with the point, 
‘That must be buried with me—there,’ he said, in a hoarse voice, 
‘Will you promise ?’ 

‘Mon cher,’ said Aimée, looking at him as if he was some wild [| 
animal that she could not understand, ‘you are ill to-night, or you | 
would not talk of such dreadful things. I suppose your father died | 
in some horrible fit, but you should have forgotten it by this time, | 
Give that to me.’ 

She tried to take the dagger from him as she spoke, but he 
pushed back the soft warm arm that stretched over his shoulder. 

‘You may call it a fit, if you like,’ he said obstinately. ‘ That 
makes it no better and no worse. But it was not the first time 
that such a fit had come over him ; and I have had my first time too.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said his wife lightly, hiding her perplexity at his 
manner. ‘You are strong and well enough. I don’t believe you 
were ever ill in your life.’ 

‘It is not being ill, I tell you. It is death itself, and it will 
come again some day. Six years ago I had been on the moor alone 
all day fishing, and I remember coming down from Yes Tor towards 
home. Next morning I found rayself lying on the hillside among 
the gorse, a mile or two from the park-gate ; but I knew that I had 
not been asleep. I told them I had slept at an inn, but that is 
where I lay all night. Nearly twelve hours.’ 

‘You are not going to sleép on the gorse to-night,” said his 
wife; ‘and it is quite time you went to bed, or I shall leave you 
here in the dark.’ 

‘You will promise me ?’ he said persistently. 

‘I will promise you anything you like,’ she answered half-jest- 
ingly, though with a little shiver that she could not suppress. Her 
nerves were too subservient to her sensuous languid temperament 
to be easily shaken; but she shivered again that night as she saw 
him put away the little ivory case in a cabinet that always stood in 
his room. It opened with a peculiar secret spring, and she had 
often told him laughingly that she believed he did not really wish 
her to succeed in opening it. When he had closed the drawer, his 
manner grew calm and natural again; but she woke more than once 
in the night to hear him muttering in his sleep, and wondered if » 
his rest had been more free from dreams the night he lay on the 
bare hillside at the foot of Yes Tor. 

Yes Tor itself was a towering ridge of Devonshire heath and 
granite that rose up against the sky close behind Lindridge House. 
Round its mighty shoulder came a leaping moorland stream, brown 
with the rich peaty soil, and chafing against a thousand boulders 
that blocked its channel. Just before it reached the village it was 
spanned by a bridge, whose stone buttresses, each a solid pillar of 
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. - granite, had stood there almost as long as Yes Tor itself; where 
| every passing tourist stopped to look and wonder. But Edmond 


d | Roussel, who was standing there now, did not look quite like 
1 | tourist, and plainly had not a thought to spare for the purple hills, 
d | crowned with mist and granite, or for the brown trout that flashed 
» | across the noisy shallows and leapt in the pools. He had been 
there, on and off, half the day, smoking innumerable cigarettes, and 
1 | __ scarcely glancing at the few passers-by; though they stared openly 
enough at the stranger who had come to the Three Crowns the week 
at before, and had brought no rod or knapsack, as other strangers did. 
le | But it was getting dusk now, and there were-none of the Devon- 
hea) shire natives about, or they might have stared with greater wonder 
is | still to see the wife of Mr. Hillyar of the House standing at the old 
ou bridge with the stranger, when all Lindridge knew her husband was 
lying ill at home. It was a lonely spot enough, though scarce half 
ill a mile from Lindridge gates; and Aimée Hillyar might have ealled 
ne in vain for help had she been afraid of her companion’s touch. But 
ds she was not afraid of it, though he held both her wrists in his hands, 
ng looking down with dark passionate eyes, that might have frightened 
ad some women, into her face. 
is ‘See, it is getting late, Edmond,’ she said entreatingly. ‘ You 


must let me go now, and try to wait a little. Who can tell what 
Lis may happen ?’ 
ou ‘Wait!’ he repeated, in a mocking voice that sounded almost 
savage with passion. ‘I have been waiting three years, and see— 
this has happened! It would have been better if the Versailles 


st- canaille had shot me with the others, than that I should come here 
ler and be told to wait, while you go back to your English husband !’ 
ont ‘Do be reasonable,’ she said, in almost the same caressing tone 
aw with which she had tried, a few weeks before, to soothe the nervous 
in fancies of her ‘English husband.’ ‘Mon Dieu, what was I to do? 
ad I thought you were gone from me for ever.’ 
ish She broke into tears; but he had his arms round her in a 
his moment, bending down and whispering with the very fragrance of 
nee her hair about his lips. She yielded passively for a minute or two, 
lif . | and then broke away from him with a shiver of fear. 
the _ ‘No, I tell you, Edmond, it is not possible—not yet. He is 
ill, I tell you—my husband—very ill; and who knows what may 
ail happen? It may all come right.’ 
Se. ‘I will wait two—three days,’ said the young Frenchman dog- 
wo gedly, looking into her eyes again as he released her. ‘Then it 
ers | ‘Shall be as I have said—whether he be well or ill.’ 
vas Allan Hillyar was ill indeed ; but there were no traces of tears, 
-of | °F kisses either, on his wife’s face, when she stood an hour later 


by his bedside. Sitting there, the letter had been brought to her 
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which told her that Edmond Roussel was close by—the cousin F 
whom she had believed to have been parted from her for ever, by | 
the vengeance taken by the law on the vanquished Commune, | 
Aimée had, as she thought, got her tears for him over nearly two | 
years before; but she had met him at Lyn Bridge three times now, | 
and understood the risk she was running better every time she came | 
back to her husband’s sick-room. : 

Two days—two at least—had been given her to see if ‘ anything 
happened,’ as she worded it in her own mind ; and anything might 
happen in forty-eight hours. ll the first night and the next day 
the fever was upon him, and nothing had ‘happened’ yet, what- 
ever she looked for. But when it was growing dark again, and the 
nurse’s summons brought her hastily to the room, she found him 
lying quite still, with the heavy breathing hushed, and she thought 
for a moment that it had come at last. 

Only for a moment—for as she stood looking at the face which 
did not seem to have moved a hair’s breadth on the pillow, any 
more than it would have done had it been ready for its coffin, the 
eyes suddenly opened, and she knew that nothing had ‘ happened’ 
so far, after all. 

‘Is that you, my darling ?’ he asked, in a calm natural voice, 
with no trace of incoherence left. ‘ Whatis the matter? Havel 
been ill ?’ 

He put out his hand and took hers in it, and though the touch 
seemed to burn like fire, she dared not draw it away. 

‘Yes,’ she said faintly, feeling as if she were in a dream; ‘but 
it is all over now. You have been sleeping.’ 

‘I suppose I must have been asleep,’ he said, looking a little 
puzzled. ‘I should like something to eat.’ 

‘That is the best sign in the world,’ she said, trying to laugh, 
and feeling frightened at the sound of her voice. The fever seemed 
to have almost gone, and he did not speak again of his illness, 
though he kept her by him all the afternoon. It was her instinct 
to shrink from disease, mental or physical ; and she began to feel 
as if she were breathing the atmosphere of a prison, with the sick 
man for a jailer, who had come back from the other world to keep 
her there. Outside, the wind was blowing fresh and strong dow 
from the moor; and she knew that to-morrow the river would be 
rushing past the old granite bridge, swollen and turbid with rain. 

Towards night he began to wander again, and the physicial 
looked perplexed as he listened to his mutterings. 

‘You must be careful to see that some one is with him in the 
night,’ he said, as he left. ‘ He is not fit to be alone.’ 

She did not ask why, and pretended even to herself that she 
did not know. But later on, she told the nurse that she need 0 
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stay in the room, as she herself would take charge of him till the 
morning. ‘There was 4 little room opening into his, in which a 
bed had been made up, and she spent the first three or four hours 
between the two rooms, coming in whenever she heard his voice. 
Just before daybreak he appeared calm and rational again, and urged 
her to go and sleep. 

‘You can put what I want near me,’ he said. ‘Something to 
drink, and a night-light.’ 

She placed them near him on a chair, and asked if that was all. 

‘That is too low,’ he answered fretfully. ‘ Put them on that.’ 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the little cabinet that held the ivory 
case, and she hesitated a moment or two before she drew it nearer 
to his bedside. 

‘That is better,’ he said, in a more satisfied tone. ‘ Now you 
can go and lie down.’ 

She shut and locked the door between them, and then threw 
herself down on the bed with her hands over her ears, that she 
might not hear the sound of the wind and rain outside. Rain and 
wind notwithstanding, she must have slept soundly, for she did not 
rouse herself until they came to her bedside in the morning. | 

There was no entrance to the room she slept in, except through 
his; but still they stood between her and the door, until she pushed 
them aside. They had drawn a sheet over his face, but the 
little cabinet stood by her husband’s bedside where she had placed 
it; and she knew, though her hands were over her eyes, that the 
secret spring had been found in the night by the hand of Death. 
She had done her best to keep her promise, at any rate. 
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No. I. JESTER JAMES. 


In all the merry land that spreads from Humber to the Thames, 
You couldn’t find a jester who could rival Jester James ; 

His antic jokes were modelled on severely classic rules, 

And all his quips passed muster at the strictest ladies’ schools. 


None imitated actors like this fascinating rogue; 

His comic songs enjoyed a most extraordinary vogue ; 
ne And no one laughed so heartily at this engaging man 
My As Lady Isabel, betrothed to Hugh de Barbican. 


‘Now, good Sir Hugh,’ said Isabel, ‘if fond of me you be, 
Engage this merry fellow, for he hugely pleaseth me.’ 
And good Sir Hugh de Barbican engaged him, it appears, 
To poke his fun at any one for seven certain years. 








For half a year, or thereabouts, he did extremely well ; 

His quaint remarks convulsed Sir Hugh and Lady Isabel ; 
And crowds dropped in each afternoon to hear his latest crank, 
Including P-rson-ges of the V-ry H-ghest R-nk. 
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But, ah! there came a day when it was patent to Sir Hugh 

That James had uttered nearly all the decent jests he knew. 

He doled them out at intervals, and much impaired their strength, 
By dwelling on their merits at unnecessary length. 


His quips grew very feeble, and his puns fell flat and dead ; 
His riddles were so easy, you could do them on your head ; 
And though his imitations were by far the best of all, 

Yet even imitations, all day long, are apt to pall. 


Poor Jester James grew anxious when he found he didn’t please ; 
And when they guessed his riddles (which they did with perfect ease) 
He used to groan and weep, and beat his bosom with his fist, 
Which isn’t what you look for in a private humorist. 


At length it got to such a pitch that thus outspake Sir Hugh: 
‘I fear you’ve undertaken rather more than you can do. 

The practice of your calling seems to give you pain acute; 

I'll cancel your agreement. Go to Margate, and recruit.’ 











Said James, ‘ A kinder offer I have never, never heard. 
But a bargain is a bargain; I’m a jester of my word. 

I ve signed a bond by which I undertake to furnish you 
With seven years of merriment, and I will do it, too!’ 


He strugeled bravely on, and racked his unproductive brain, 
d very sad indeed were his attempts to entertain ; 
He lost his nice refinement and his delicacy chaste, 

And some of hig conundrums were in execrable taste. 
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At first Sir Hugh said little, for his heart was good and kind, 
And all his friends pretended that they really didn’t mind. 
(But great was the relief that o’er a dinner-party spread 
When it was time for Jester James to toddle off to bed.) 


The wretched knight he writhed beneath the dismal jester’s ban; | 
And much as Lady Isabel loved Hugh de Barbican, 
To marry him she firmly, but respectfully, declined, 
Unless his Jester altered for the better, or resigned. 


At last Sir Hugh took heart and said, ‘ I’ve borne with you too long ; 

Your jokes are much too weak, except when they are much too 
strong. 

Be off, and don’t come back ; you'll have no reason to complain, 

For I'll gladly pay your wages; but you don’t joke here again.’ 


But James, though dull, was proud, and scorned the bread of idle- 
ness: 

‘My contract is for seven years—no more, and nothing less. 

If you have rights, why so have I. I know what I’m about ; 

And I must insist on joking till the seven years are out.’ 


Sir Hugh gave in and tried another plan (for he was weak) ; 

He spent his nights inventing decent jokes for James to speak ; 
And each day at James’s breakfast, with his rolls and Sally Lunns, 
Came a batch of blameless riddles and of inoffensive puns. 


And every morn, from eight to ten, they’d sit beneath a tree, 
Rehearsing conversations that would lead to repartee, 

Or planning little incidents and complicated larks, 

On which this dismal jester might extemporise remarks. 


For instance, Hugh would bid him sit, his head between his feet, 
To justify his saying, ‘I am making both ends meet.’ 

On which a shout of merriment would echo through the hall, 
Which must have been good-nature, for the joke was very small. 


And sometimes James was told to climb a venerable oak, 

That he might say, ‘I’m up a tree’—an irritating joke. 

But still his audience wore a pleasant smile upon their lips, 

For they saw the Dawn of Reason in these gruesome little quips. 


One day James had to tumble down a well and break a bone, 
To warrant him in saying, ‘ Better far let ‘‘ well’’ alone.’ 

He did it; and Sir Hugh was so impressed by the advice, 
That he wouldn’t hear of meddling with that well at any price. 
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James persevered ‘ Let well alone’ incessantly to shout 

(It was the cue for good Sir Hugh to go and pull him out). 
He cried, ‘ Let well alone—let well alone !’ as he was bid; 
But Sir Hugh he only answered, ‘ So I will !’—and so he did. 
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Loud rang the merry castle bells from battlemented walls, 

And gaily hummed the wassail in those proud ancestral halls ; 
And merry were the nuptials of Sir Hugh and Isabel, , 
For no one ever thought of interfering with that well. 
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ART-EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





WHOEVER explores a mountain-pass must necessarily often look 
back. From the vantage-ground he has gained the climber measures 
his advance, taking note of his point of departure the better to guide 
his future ascent. He looks down on the country he has already 
traversed; he marks the spot where he diverged from the true 
course, the swampy land that appeared likely to bar all progress, 
the torrent that he forded at the risk of his life. Far beneath him, 
insignificant because of their distance, lie the many obstacles which 
were once so formidable. His breath grows more and more regular 
with the momentary repose; then, glancing up at the towering 
peaks through which he must still force his way, he tightens 
his belt by a hole or two, and springs forwards with a fresh impulse. 
But suppose him to be not alone in his quest; nay, rather one 
of a multitude striving in the same direction ; not engaged in a race 
to gain the highest mountain-peak, where one alone can come off 
victor, but struggling across a barrier which bars the path to a land 
where there is ample room for all to live in honour and prosperity : 
he must grievously regret that his own efforts will be of no benefit 
to others, and that a combination of all did not lighten the general 
task. 

A similar reflection must have forced itself on the mind of many 
an English artist midway in his profession. Looking back on his 
career, he must regret years lost whilst obscurely labouring at the 
elementary stages of his profession, when he might have been guided 
onward with expedition and certainty by those already familiar with 
the road, or aided by a causeway of education constructed so as to 
smooth all difficulties except those incident to the journey and his 
own incapacity for the effort. In this age of organisation, when men 
work less and less by their sole hand, and combine more in every 
pursuit in life, it seems strange that art throughout its branches 
should in this country have a strong bias in the contrary direction. 
During the great period which culminated in the Renaissance, art 
was among the most highly trained and organised of all human 
pursuits. Almost as much may be said of the continental schools 
at the present day. We produce a surprising number of original 
thinkers, but are a source of perplexity to our brothers on the Con- 
tinent, who admit that we have many artists through natural apti- 
tude, but deny, and with reason, that we have any national school. 
The English are becoming in the year 1879 a highly educated race. 
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Schools are endowed for all classes and every profession ; the higher 
mathematics will soon be as familiar as the alphabet, and the thumb 
of labour must ere long grow intimate with the leaves of the Greek 
Testament. The schoolmaster inflates our progeny to gigantic pro- 

ortions, whilst we creep feebly about among our offspring’s feet. 
So be it: let art share in the coming benefits; let the young artist 
claim his place among the intellectual giants thus matured ; I 
challenge the divine instinct of this generation to organise his 
efforts, and devise a scheme for his scientific instruction. 

In art, as in every other branch of education, there are two 
chief modes of instruction open to a people. Hither the nation 
undertakes the duty, through its Government, and acts by endowed 
schools and colleges, tested by public examination (the Government 
becoming responsible for the result); or professions gradually crys- 
talise into corporate bodies, undertake their own training, and 
supply the instruction necessary for their advance. In this country 
it has been a problem which of these two modes is the better fitted 
for art; neither system has obtained, and art-education has fallen 
betwixt two stools. 

A little more than a century ago a body of English artists 
petitioned their monarch, who, at their request, constituted a Royal 
Academy of Arts. Their first President was a man of genius, and 
among them were many men of great worth and talent. The con- 
stitution of the Academy was so framed as to give the members — 
several privileges, as well as academic honours, for which they under- 
took corresponding duties. They bound themselves to become the 
accredited exponents of the art of their country; yearly to place 
the best artistic works before the public, and, above all, to conduct 
& national school of art by academic teaching. They were to re- 
plenish their body by election from among the most worthy aspi- 
rants for the honours of the Academy, and thus to remain in har- 
mony with their profession and with the nation. As is usual with 
corporations, the honours and privileges grew to be more insisted on 
than the duties they undertook, and the reason is not far to seek. 
A body corporate is always jealously alive to its own side of the bar- 
gain, whilst the public often grows indifferent to the service for 
which it has stipulated at the time of creation. For half a century 
after the Academy had received its charter, the nation was occupied 
in anything rather than art and artists; the genius of the race was 
bent on war, politics, and trade, and turned a disdainful eye towards 
the adornment of life. During that period, the Royal Academy, 
although retaining its honours and privileges, performed but the 
Semblance of its duties ; it prospered, and was well satisfied, and 
80 was the public. Years advanced, and in their train followed 
Buccess In war, increase of liberty, wealth and well-being before 
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unheard of; and with these, an interest in all connected with art 
again revived. The Royal Academy found itself suddenly brought to 
a reckoning by the public for the neglect of its duties, but time had 
sanctified its vested rights; the foundation of its house had petrified, 
and no storm could shake the structure. 

Probably, had the attention of the nation been turned towards 
the fine arts whilst the Academy was still young and in a plastic 
condition, a school of art worthy of the British nation might have 
been developed. But indifference on one side engendered neglect 
on the other ; who shall say that the Royal Academy is more to 
blame than the nation, because it has not succeeded in the princi- 
pal object for which it was constituted ? The school was starved 
and neglected, and grew to be a cripple whilst still in arms; both 
parents were equally neglectful, and both to blame. 

The renewed interest of the nation was first appreciated by the 
authorities of South Kensington. Sir Henry Cole, taking the first 
of the tide, with a splendid audacity rode on the back of his depart- 
ment over the whole Empire; the force of the sustaining stream 
must have been prodigious, and so was the energy of the man who 
took the lead. Schools of art were established from one end of 
Great Britain to the other; India was invaded, and our farthest 
colonies were impregnated with South Kensington ideas; but art 
did not benefit in proportion. The endeavours of the department 
were directed to the advancement of manufactures through the 
assistance of art, and it cemented an alliance of the two; but a 
school of art in the higher sense was not within the scheme of the 


department, or if it were, it withered before it grew to any fair pro- 


portion. 

These efforts are worthy of consideration, and were made at 
different times and in opposite directions: one by the agency of a 
corporate body, the other through a department of the Government ; 
the one untimely crippled through want of vitality, the other 
diverted into side channels. Nevertheless, they have not been 
without excellent results; the creation of a Royal Academy was an 
acknowledgment of the importance of art by the body politic, and 
the honours accorded to its members by the Crown placed all artists 
on a higher social level than they had hitherto held. South Ken- 
sington and its numerous dependencies brought art and manufac- 
ture into a close alliance, but has neither succeeded in giving art 
@ proper school, nor in obtaining for artists that status in society 
that they hold in other countries. 

In order to appreciate the isolation of the English artist as 
compared with his brothers on the Continent, we have only to look 
over the catalogue of the different sections of the Fine Arts in the 
Universal Exhibition held at Paris last year. Glancing down the 
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ist of the French exhibitors, it is impossible to avoid remarking 
the constant recognition of their merit by the State, and the honours 
they achieve in their career. On examination, one is struck by 
the number of men whose early promise has been fostered by the 
State, who have studied at Rome in the Academy, and whose works 
have been purchased for the nation. The catalogue runs somewhat 
thus: ‘E. Blanc, born at such a town, studied at such a local 
school, became pupil under such a painter, won such and such 
medals, is of such a rank in the Legion of Honour.’ Here is a 
brief epitome of his success, of equal significance to himself as to 
the public. He is not only acknowledged as an honour to his pro- 
fession, but to his country; further, it appears that he is one of 
a brotherhood who have studied under some acknowledged master, 
and who are bound by ties of scholarship to each other. 

Turning to the English section, name follows name, without 
any illustration whatever, excepting the occasional R.A. or A.R.A., 
that is well understood ; so many names to so many works, and all 
istold. It may be urged that Englishmen do not care for the recogni- 
tion of their merit by the State, and are satisfied with the solid 
rewards of their profession ; that they despise the bit of ribbon so 
eagerly sought for by a French citizen, and think it unbecoming 
and frivolous. But although an inch of colour at the button-hole 
may offend the sobriety of our race, can it be doubted that, were 
some mode adopted by which the nation were to mark its approval 
of excellence, either in art or science, it would be eagerly sought 
for? It would imply honour, and that is a nobler incentive than 
gain. 

It would be unreasonable at the present time to endeavour to 
change the fabric of British art, which has been a century in de- 
velopment ; its web is of such proportions, and of so complicated a 
texture, that praise is rather due to those who assist in keeping it 
in working order. Also the genius of the race is closely interwoven 
with its growth, and sanctifies with its glory the system it has 
helped to create. Rather let us consider how our present system 
may be developed in new directions, so as to give us all that we 
can desire—better instruction, honour, and continued prosperity. 
Let education stand foremost in this trio, and be our first appeal to 
the Royal Academy. It is bound by the terms of its charter to fulfil 
this duty ; it includes most of the celebrated artists of the nation, 
and is the only body in the realm which, by its wealth and position, 
has the power to undertake such a duty, and above all because noblesse 
oblige. It is possible that some among its number may consider the 
present schools of the Academy sufficient to redeem all their pledges 
to the nation. With them there can be no dispute; we have to 
deal with the brain of the Academy, and to that we appeal. Although 
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most of its members are anxious to do nobly by the nation, they 
may find their action shackled by those who wish to keep the even 
tenor of their old way. If it be not a haven where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest, then what good shall their 
lives do unto them? The vis vite of the institution has of late 
received a fresh impulse, and with it a fresh development may 
probably follow. 

There is one means by which, in any case, those who desire to 
assist English art may help the advance of a new era. They may 
induce her chief men to form schools of their own, and transmit 
their art and their reputation to a younger generation. All great 
artists have done this in past times, and do so still on the Continent, 
Were half a dozen masters of our own nation to undertake the task, 
a wonderful progress would soon be apparent ; brotherhoods would 
spring up, and with them a keener rivalry in all excellence. Men 
fit to head the chief sections of thought would take the lead, and 
the next generation of students would find itself under trained leaders. 
Suppose that such men as Millais, Watts, Burne Jones, Sir F. 
Leighton, Poynter, Hook, and others were to gather round them a 
number of sympathetic students, is it not evident that the mass of 
knowledge which they have accumulated would fructify in the minds 
of others, and not expire with their own lives ? 

Alas for the knowledge that has died out with Reynolds, Con- 
stable, and Crome! Each might have instructed a succession of 
great painters, whose education would have redounded to their glory. 
What of Turner, who lived the intimate crony of Nature for sixty 
years, and learned from her fresh secrets day by day? Whata 
storehouse of knowledge came to naught at his death! Have we 
not lost enough? Let this isolation be abandoned. Remember 
how the old Italian artists lived and died amidst their schools; 
how knowledge was accumulated and kept alive through a thousand 
channels ; how new afiluents joined to widen the swelling river of 
Italian art, till it has flooded the whole of Europe with its glory. 

A future no less great may be in store for the art of England. 
It springs from the loins of a race that dominates the world, sections 
of which will probably form half a dozen great nations, and civilise 
a third part of the earth. What a field in which to fructify ; what 
an Empire to influence! Such need be no dream of ambition ; it is 
the birthright of all living Englishmen. Here the artist has a more 
open area for success than those who would achieve fame in other 
fields of thought. In all other efforts our race can point to a supreme 
mind. Bacon, Shakespeare, Locke, and other giants stand forth; 
but a supreme artist is still wanting to illustrate our race, and 
challenge comparison with the world. The beginning of all fresh 
growth must be at first feeble. A little thing will crush the acorn 
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that may become an oak. Thus I fear that many small difficulties 
may deter our masters from taking on themselves duties to which 
they are unaccustomed, although it were the only mode of insuring 
a great future. Among the chief is the loss of time, and the con- 
sequent loss of profit ; and if artists will not sacrifice some portion 
of these, then would our acorn be crushed at once. I will not 
believe that art alone, among the liberal professions, is so ignobly 
selfish. Artists will do what the members of other professions 
undertake, and will devote a certain portion of their time for the 
good of the commonwealth. If they do not gather quite so great 
riches, they will reap the more honour, and obtain an influence 
which may reward them in many unexpected ways. 

The same difficulty meets us in another guise. It is urged that 
the pupils themselves may forsake their master to make profit of 
their immature knowledge. This is very seldom the case in other 
countries, and I cannot believe that English students are less alive 
to their own honour and their true interests than those of other 
races. Another difficulty appears to be the limited size of our 
studios, and the consequent difficulty of accommodating pupils. 
This may be surmounted by the payment of such a bonus to the 
master as will enable him to procure his pupils the very simple 
accommodation that is required. Every new procedure in life must 
entail a readjustment of its surroundings; but I see no grievous 
difficulty, if the will to act be only present. Let but half a dozen, 
let but only two, inaugurate the work, and a new epoch will dawn. 

If the leaders of the profession are to accept new duties, let the 
Government revise the teaching of its schools. Let South Ken- 
sington and its numerous affiliations offer the means of a real pre- 
paration for the higher branches of art, and fit pupils for the more 
advanced teaching that will open to them. The scholars of a master 
ought to be grounded in the grammar of their profession. A professor 
does not teach the syntax, but deals with the literature he professes. 
Let the Government recognise excellence in art, and give it an 
honourable distinction. The absence of some acknowledgment to 
merit is a great defect in our body politic, and tends to make 
wealth the only measure of success. The often-quoted sentiment, 
that duty is an all-in-all reward to our race, is put forth as an ex- 
cuse for ignoring those who deserve public distinction in unofficial 
life. Were it the custom of the country to leave merit unmarked 
in all professions and in every rank, under the plea that all English- 
men do their duty, and are therefore equally meritorious, there 
would be a fine flavour of honourable pride in the myth; but that is 
no longer our belief. The nation distributes honours, and gives 
— but they are all given to officials (that is, to those who 

é the Government or the Crown in one capacity or the other) : 
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those men who serve their country no less in an unofficial capacity 
are ignored. 

Finally, in this country the source of all progress must be in 
the efforts of the leaders of the people, and not in their Govern. 
ment. It is to them I make my chief appeal ; ’tis they who must 
move, and the Government will be moved. The time is ripe; the 
art of the day is full of promise; young men hold the most promi- 
nent places ; there are no giant names to overshadow future merit, 
no malign influence to impede. The Royal Academy possesses a 
President worthy of that illustrious body ; let them take ‘ the direct 
forthright’ and show the way; let all petty jealousies lie prostrate, 
The rest of the profession must follow, and will follow to such good 
purpose that, centuries hence, when England’s art has spread over 
the whole earth, the present generation shall be remembered as the 
foster-mother of its mature glory. 

COUTTS LINDSAY. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘ THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


ANTHONY HAMBLIN. 


Ir is the afternoon of a day in early January, a day which recalls 
what foolish people mean by a good old winter. It is a day, that 
is, which has been easily endured and even enjoyed by polar bears, 
seals, Arctic foxes, people who skate, people who are warmly clad, 
people who are well fed, and all creatures whose circulation is brisk. 
To the great majority of mankind and animals the day has been one 
of torture. Men out of work and low from insufficiency of food, 
women with babes crying from cold and hunger, children imperfectly 
dressed, wish it were not so cold. ‘To the warm classes the day is 
a glorious winding up of that Yule-tide which they have striven to 
make glad. There is ice that will bear, there are branches bending 
beneath their weight of snow, roads crisp and hard, and, hanging 
over the eaves, icicles as long as a regulation sword. The cold and 
hungry regard these things with different feelings. To them the ideal 
day all the year round is warm, sunshiny, and favourable for rest, talk, 
and the promotion of thirst. Their pulses do not quicken even when 
King Christmas, who reigns only over the children of the rich, 
comes with frost in both his hands, bursts the pipes, stops out-door 
work, and puts an end to wages, beer, and food. 

The broad face of Clapham Common is covered with a thin sheet 
of frozen snow, through which the bents and coarse grasses push up 
their dry stalks, and assert for the first time a distinct personality 
as seen against the pure white light of the snow, even although it is 
already four o’clock, and in the far-off south-west a lurid disk is 
sinking behind a fringe of deepest red. All day long the ponds of 
the Common have been covered with skaters ; a bright sun without 
warmth has been shining; the glass has been six degrees below 
freezing-point in the shade, and there has been no wind. As we 
look around us a change falls upon the scene, the light has died 
out in the east, and is fading in the west, but it seems to linger over 
ne Asa becomes unearthly. The straggling furze, ‘ fledged 
“a ley leathers, looks, in the strange glimmer which renders any 

Supposition possible, like some outlying portion of a great 


— forest in winter garb; the frequent ditches and the fissures 
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which everywhere cover the Common, planted there by the beneficent 
hand of Nature for boys to jump over, become wild ravines and deep Ff 
cations of the Rocky Mountains, whose steep cliffs and rugged sideg | 
are crowned with snow. On the Mount Pond a few young fellows | 
are still left, loth to tear themselves away from a sport far more 
delightful than waltzing, and much more rare. But the day is | 
done ; the man who has been driving a roaring trade with his hot. | 
coffee can is packing up his cart; the men who have filled their | 
pockets with coppers in reward for screwing on skates are marching | 
off with their chairs ; the two rival tradesmen, who deal in roasted 
chestnuts, have put out their charcoal-fires, and are comparing 
notes; and the man who has chanted all day, not without profit, the | 
warming qualities of his ginger-toffee, has covered up his basket, 
and is thinking of what the day’s returns will run to in the shape of 
supper. Soon the last lingering skater will feel a sudden chill of 
loneliness, and leave the pond with a feeling, as he strides away 
across the crisp and frozen snow, as if the ghosts of many departed 
citizens, who in generations past skated round this little wooded 
islet on the mimic lake, will come, the moment he is out of sight, 
to’ flourish goblin legs, perform spectral figures of eight, and rush, 
with silent mockery of mirth, after each other’s ghostly forms. 
When the Common is quite deserted ; when not a single loiterer is 
left to clash his skates together as he hastens homeward, like 
Cowper’s postman, 
‘Whistling as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold, and yet cheerful ;’ 

then the snow begins again with its soft and noiseless falling. 
Presently the wind rises gently, and drives it about into drifts, and 
fills up the tiny ravines, and buries the furze. 

All round the Common stand the stately houses of substantial 
City merchants—such houses as warm men loved to build early in 
the century—each standing in its own gardens, and these not 
skimped and pinched of space; no narrow London slips of ground, 
but broad and spacious domains, generous in lawn, flower-bed, and 
kitchen-garden; stocked with good old fruit-trees, which produce 
apples not to be bought in Covent Garden, pears which would 
do honour to a Corporation dinner, peaches and plums and apricots 
fit for a queen’s table. They are large square houses, mostly 
built in two stories, with attic rooms for servants. They all have 
ample stabling; most of them stand too close to the road for modem 
ideas—that was because more was formerly thought of the view 
across the Common than of the lawn. It was before the days evel 
of croquet or archery. Perhaps, too, that close proximity to the | 
road was designed in kindness to the young ladies of the family ; for | 
in those old times, so near to us and yet so far away, the cribbed | 
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and cabined girls spent nearly all the tedious and proper days of 
pre-nuptial life in the house, and knew the world chiefly from seeing 
it through the window, or reading of it in a novel of sentiment, or 
observing it from a pew in church. 

Come with me into one of these houses—that of Mr. Anthony 
Hamblin, senior partner in the house of ‘ Anthony Hamblin,’ of 
Great St. Simon Apostle, City, indigo merchants. It is the most 
stately house of all. Before it stand a noble pair of cedars, sighing 
for Lebanon in the cold breeze, and stretching out black branches 
which seem about to sweep away the snow from the thin turf below 
them. ‘The carriage-way curves behind them to the great porch, 
with marble pillars, set in the middle of the house-front. Cross 
the broad hall, with its bright fire, its old carved chairs and side- 
board, its horns and antlers, and its old-fashioned curios, brought 
home many years ago in one of Hamblin & Company’s East 
Indiamen. On the right is the dining-room; behind itis the study ; 
on the left is the drawing-room ; and at the back of it, where we are 
going, is Miss Hamblin’s own room. 

A heavy curtain hangs across the door, which stands half open.. 
There are voices within. 

Let us lift the curtain softly and look in. 

A lady of a certain age is sitting near the fire, a reading-lamp 
beside her, a book upon her knees. She wears a widow’s cap, but 
the lines of sorrow have long since left her face, which is comely, 
and lit up by a soft light of comfortable benevolence, as if, being 
well off herself, she would wish all the world, without exception, to 
be in similarly desirable circumstances. She is a woman who finds 
pleasure in pleasant things. I am not here speaking as a fool; 
because, though it is hard to realise the fact, there are many women, 
in fact a large minority of women, who are incapable of receiving 
pleasure from things pleasant. Mrs. Cridland, or aunt Flora, as 
Alison Hamblin called her, belonged distinctly to the happy major- 
ity, who delight in things delightful ; loving, as far as the length of 
her tether went—naturally not very far—good eating and drinking, 
society, music, art, the happiness of young people. The shortness 
of woman’s tether deserves a special essay. Imagine the other sex 
as catholic, as prodigal, as eager to seize, devour, and enjoy, as 
critical in its tastes, as my own. Mrs. Cridland was Anthony 
Hamblin’s first cousin, and lived in his house as chaperon, guar- 
dian, and best available substitute for a mother to his daughter and 
only child. 

Upon the hearthrug stand a pair—a man of middle age, and a 
girl of Nineteen. or twenty. She has got her two hands clasped 
™ his arm, and is looking up into his face with caressing affection. : 

You skated to-day as well as any of the boys, as you call 
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them. Why, you dear old man, there were not half a dozen of the 
boys fit to compare with you!’ 
‘That is what you say, Alison,’ he replied, with a laugh. ‘ All 
the same, I persist in the statement that I am growing old and stiff.’ 
‘You will never grow old, and you shall never grow stiff,’ said 
Alison, patting his cheek with her dainty fingers. 


‘And you, my love, you are not tired?’ asked her father, | 


‘Why, you began at ten this morning, and you skated till one; 


then you began again at two, and you skated till four. Alison, I | 


insist upon your being tired.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Anyhow, dear, do not dance too much to-night. One thing, 
at this party we begin so early that they are all ready to go at 
twelve or one.’ 

‘I will own to being a little tiny bit tired, if you will not talk 
about getting old and stiff, papa.’ 

She had thrown off her hat, which lay upon a chair, and one of 
her gloves. She still had on the seal-skin jacket in which she had 
been skating all the day. She was above the stature of most 
women, a tall and shapely maiden. Her hair was a deep dark 
brown; so dark, that when the light was not upon it, you would 
have called it black; her eyes were a deep dark brown, like her 
hair—they were steadfast eyes; her complexion was dark; she was 
a pronounced brunette, of a type uncommon in this realm of England. 
If her look, her attitude, the way in which she curled her arm 
about her father’s, betrayed a nature affectionate and confiding, the 
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firm lines of her mouth, the shape of her chin, a little too square | 


for perfect harmony with the rest of her face, and the straight line 
of her dark eyebrows, showed that she was a girl whose will was 
strong, and with whom purpose meant resolution. 

Over the mantelshelf hung a protrait, in water-colour, of a young 
girl, in all the glorious ripeness of youthful beauty, whom Alison 
strangely resembled. It was her grandmother, the Seijiora. 

The first romance in the Hamblin family, unless the success of 
the original Anthony be considered a romance, was that of Donna 
Manuela’s elopement with Anthony the fifth (the man on the 
hearthrug is her elder son, Anthony the sixth) from a convent 
near Cadiz. All for love she gave up country, home, and mother- 


tongue. For his dear sake she became a black heretic, the only | 
thing which ever troubled her after-life. She is dead now, and her | 
granddaughter, Alison, has inherited her face, her eyes, her hair, | 


her strength of will, and her possibilities of passion. 


‘I believe, Alison,’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘ that you were sent into f 


the world to spoil your father. Certainly, to grow old is unpleasant, 
and to grow stiffmore unpleasant. Well, we shall have more skat- 
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ing yet. Perhaps the Serpentine will bear, to-morrow. Thank you, 
child, I will take a cup of tea.’ 

‘Dinner at six to-night, auntie, remember,’ cried Alison. 
‘Dancing to commence punctually at half-past eight. That is the 
rule at the Hamblin dinner.’ 

‘As if I should forget, my dear,’ said Mrs. Cridland. 

‘The old-fashioned time for the old-fashioned party,’ said Mr. 
Hamblin. ‘ It was my father’s time, and my grandfather’s ; although 
in his day to dine at six was considered presumptuous in a plain 
London citizen. For fifty years in this house, and for a hundred 
and fifty altogether, the 3d of January, the birthday of the founder, 
has been kept. We shall have a good gathering to-night, Alison.’ 

‘About the same as usual,’ replied his daughter. ‘ Cousin 
Augustus Hamblin and his party, William the Silent, the Colonel 
and his contingent, the Dean and his wife, Mr. Alderney Codd of 
course ;’—(Here they all three smiled)—‘and—and Mr. Gilbert 
Yorke is coming too. You asked him, you know, papa.’ 

‘It was in a weak moment,’ her father replied. ‘ Of course I 
did not expect him to accept. What attractions can he find at this 
house ?’ (Alison blushed, and shook her head, as much as to say, 
‘Alas, none!’) ‘ Like the impudence of the boy, to come to the 
Hamblin dinner without being one of the Hamblin kin.’ 

Alison laughed. ‘And then there is uncle Stephen,’ she 
added, with just the least possible change in her voice, which 
showed that uncle Stephen was not so acceptable a guest as the 
young fellow she called Gilbert Yorke. 

Mr. Hamblin put down his cup. 

‘Yes,’ he said dryly, ‘ Stephen is coming.’ 

And on his voice as he spoke, and on his eyes, there fell a 
strange change of expression, as if something of cheerfulness had 
suddenly been taken away. Not much, but something. 

‘Have you thought, auntie, about the taking-in ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, I have got it all drawn out. Here it is. Mr. 
Hamblin of course takes in the wife of the second partner. Au- 
gustus Hamblin takes you. The Dean takes me. Mr. Stephen 
takes the Colonel’s wife.’ She went on making up the roll. Alison 
observed that, by the arrangement proposed, the young man named 
ag Yorke would sit on her left; and she acquiesced with a 
smile, 

As Mrs. Cridland finished reading her list, the curtain before 
the door was pulled back noisily, in a masterful fashion, and a boy 
appeared. 

He was a small boy for his age, which was thirteen ; but he was 
a temarkable boy, for he was an Albino. He possessed perfectly 
white hair, thick white eyebrows, long white eyelashes, and a pink 
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complexion, having pink cheeks and pink hands. In fact, he wag 
pink all over. His eyes were sharp and very bright ; his head was 
well shaped, with plenty of forehead. He stood for a moment in 
the door, surveying the group with an expression of mingled mis. 
chief, cunning, and self-satisfaction. He looked as if he were 
either chuckling over one piece of mischief or meditating another. 

Mrs. Cridland changed in a moment at the sight of her son. She 
sat up, and became at once the watchful and careful mother. 

‘ My dear,’ she cried, ‘are you only now returned? Come and 
let me look at you.’ 

She meant: ‘ Let me see if your garments are torn to pieces,’ 

The boy nodded to his parent, and lounged into the room with 
his hands in his pockets. But he did not obey the command to go 
and be looked at; obedience was not his strong point. Nor was 
respect to persons older and superior to himself. 

‘Well, Nicolas,’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘I saw you on the ice this 
morning.’ 

‘Your uncle saw you, my dear,’ said his mother, as if the dis- 
tinction was one to remember with gratitude. 

‘Cats look at kings,’ replied Nicolas the irreverent. ‘I saw 
you too, uncle; and I saw you come that awful cropper. Ho, ho! 
Picked yourself up, and thought nobody saw it.’ 

‘You see, Alison,’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘I am getting clumsy. 
Go on, sweet imp.’ 

‘A man of your weight ought to be careful,’ the boy continued. 
‘At my time of life, a fall now and again is no such mighty matter.’ 

‘Why did you not help your uncle up again, Nicolas?’ asked 
Mrs. Cridland. 

The boy glanced at his uncle, who was looking at Alison. He 
therefore thrust his tongue in his cheek, and winked at his mother. 
He really could be a very vulgar boy. 

‘I was sliding,’ he said, ‘with a few other men. Casual 
acquaintances, not friends. We had an accident. I was at the 
head of the line, and there were about twenty-five after me. I fell 
down, and they all capsized, turned turtle—heels up, nose down— 
every man Jack, one after the other, over each other’s legs. Never 
saw such a mix. A common-keeper, one of the lot, got a heavy 
oner on the boko for his share.’ 

‘ Boys,’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘ who use slang come to the gallows. 
Boko is—’ 

‘Conk or boko,’ said Nicolas the vulgar. ‘It’s all the same. 
Took it home in a bag made out of a pocket-handkerchief.’ 

‘I believe he fell down on purpose, so as to bring all the others 
down too,’ said Alison. 


The reputation of the boy was such that this unkind suggestion 
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was immediately adopted. Moreover, he was known to cherish 
amimosity towards common-keepers. 

- ¢ And how much of the half-crown that I gave you this morning 
ig left 2’ asked his uncle. 

‘Nothing at all.’ He dived into the deepest recesses of his 
pockets, and pulled them inside out. They were quite empty. 
‘T’ye eaten it all; and got good value for the money,, too.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ his mother interposed ; ‘a whole half-crown’s 
worth of things to eat ? You can’t have eaten all that !’ 

‘Every penny, mother—parliament, toffee, and gingersuck.’ 

‘Anything shared with friends ?’ asked Mr. Hamblin. 

‘Not a farthing,’ replied the boy. ‘I’m not like you, uncle 
Anthony, born with a silver spoon in my mouth. A man who has 
his own way to make can’t begin by going halves with friends. Of 
course his friends may go halves with him : that’s quite another thing.’ 

‘A most selfish sentiment,’ said Alison. 

‘Pretty well,’ said her father, laughing. 

‘Nicolas, you ought to beg your uncle’s pardon at once,’ cried 
the boy’s mother. 

He begged no one’s pardon. His eyes twinkled and winked, 
and his lips half parted, as if to smile, but changed their mind and 
became grave again. ‘ Let him give me his silver spoon, then,’ he 
said, whilst uncle Anthony laughed, and Alison boxed his ears, but in 
gentle and maidenly fashion, so that the chastisement only imparted 
a pleasant tingling of the nerves, which acted as a stimulant. 

Presently the ladies went away to dress. . 

‘Uncle,’ said the boy, ‘do you know that I am fourteen next 
birthday ?” | 

‘A great age, Nicolas,’—Mr. Hamblin had taken Mrs. Cridland’s 
easy-chair, and was stretching himself comfortably before the fire, 
—‘a great age. I almost wish I was fourteen again.’ 

‘What I mean,’ said Nicolas, ‘is—don’t you think, uncle, I 


“may stay with the other men when the ladies go ?’ 


Mr. Hamblin laughed. Nicolas was privileged to come in with 
the dessert, but was expected to retire with the ladies. This interval, 
while it gave him opportunity too brief for eating, afforded none for 
conversation. Besides, it was below the dignity of manhood to get 
up and go away with the inferior sex just when real conversation 
was about to begin. 

‘To-day is the family dinner,’ said Mr. Hamblin. ‘ We will 
make an exception for to-day; but it is not to be a precedent, 
remember. If you had not already had your dinner I would let you 
dine with us, provided Alison could find you a place.’ 

The boy jumped to his feet with joy. 

‘Already had my dinner!’ he cried. ‘Why, I’ve had just 
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exactly what you had: two helps of minced veal and two of currant. 
duff. What I call a simple lunch. And you had wine too. I’ 
run and tell Alison I’m to dine.’ 

Then Mr. Hamblin, left alone, sat musing pleasantly. 

He is a man of fifty-three or so, who looks no more than forty, 
Around his clear and steady eyes there are no crowsfeet, across his 
ample forehead there are no lines; his hair, of a rich dark colour, 
is yet almost free from any silvering of time; his long full beard, 
of a lighter colour than his hair, is, it is true, streaked with gray; 
his handsome face is that of a man who habitually cherishes kindly 
thoughts; nothing more distorts and ages a man than hard and 
revengeful thoughts ; it belongs also to one who has lived a healthy, 
temperate, and active life. Needless to remind the intelligent reader 
that by the time a man is fifty his daily habits have made an indelible 
mark upon his face. Mr. Hamblin’s was a face which inspired trust 
—a steady face. There was nothing shifty about his eyes nor selfish f 
about his lips; a healthy, kindly, cheerful face, which seemed to | 
all men to be what it really was—the index to his nature. It is byan J 
instinct which never deceives that we take a man for what his face, 
not his word of mouth, proclaims him. The history of his life is § 
written there in lines which no limner can reproduce ; the level of § 
his thoughts is indicated as clearly as the height of a barometer; his | 
history is read at first sight, and unless caught and remembered, 
perhaps never shows itself again. ) 

Mr. Hamblin’s musings were pleasant as he sat with his head | 
in his hand, looking into the fire. I think they were of Alison. f 
As for himself, life could bring him no new pleasures. He had 
enjoyed all, as a rich man can; he had feasted on the choicest. | 
There is, it is true, no time of life when new pleasures may not be § 
found. Art, travel, study, these are ever fresh. Yet City men neither 
cultivate art, nor do they generally travel, nor do they study. To 
Anthony Hamblin of the City, the spring of youth came back when F 
he sat and thought—for Alison. At twenty every rosy dawn isa 
goddess who comes laden with fresh and delightful gifts. At fifty | 
the gifts of morning are given again to the unselfish, but they are | 
given in trust for the children. That is the difference; and it is f 
not one over which we need to groan and cry. 

Presently carriage-wheels were heard. The earliest of the guests | 
had arrived. Anthony Hamblin started, sprang to his feet, and rat f 
up the stairs as lightly as a boy, to dress. 

‘O papa,’ cried Alison, coming from her room radiant in white, § 
‘you very, very bad man, what have you been about? I can only 
give you a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘I was dreaming by the fire, my dear.’ He kissed her as he 
passed. ‘I shall take only ten minutes.’ 
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Cuapter II. 


THE HAMBLIN DINNER. 


Tus Hamblin dinner was served with civie magnificence. No 
Company’s banquet could have been more splendid, save that it was 
much shorter in duration. On this occasion the ancient silver-gilt 
plate, originally made for the first Anthony Hamblin, who founded 
the house, was displayed to gratify the pride, not to excite the envy, 
of the cousinhood. ‘It is an heirloom,’ said Alderney Codd, with 
pride, ‘in which we all have a part.’ After dinner Anthony Hamblin 
rose and invited his cousins to drink with him, in solemn silence, 
to the memory of their illustrious ancestor, Anthony, the first of the 
name, twice Lord Mayor of London. After this, Augustus, the second 
partner, proposed ‘Success to the house.’ No one, it might have 
been observed, threw more heart into the toast—which was received, 
so to speak, prayerfully—than young Nick, unless, indeed, it were 
Alderney Codd. This was at a quarter to eight. The ladies with- 
drew after the toasts. At about half-past eight the twang of a harp, 
the scraping of a violin, and the blast of a cornet proclaimed that 
the younger cousins had arrived, and that dancing was about to 
begin. 

The younger men left the table. Young Nick, who had been 
eating continuously for two hours and more, remained, with a plate 
full of preserved fruit, for more conversation. He listened and 
watched. He was divided in his mind whether to grow up like 
uncle Anthony, whose kindly manner illustrated the desirability of 
wealth; or to imitate the severity of Mr. Augustus, which showed 
how wealth was to be guarded with diligence; or the taciturnity of 
Mr. William, commonly known as William the Silent, which was in 
its way awful, as it seemed to indicate power and knowledge in reserve. 
The example of Dean Hamblin, bland, courteous, and genial; that 
of the Colonel, brusque, short, and quick; that of Stephen, the 
‘Black’ Hamblin, gloomy and preoccupied; and that of Alderney 
Codd, who assumed for this occasion only, and once a year, the 
manner and bearing of a wealthy man, were lost upon young Nick ; 
he only thought of the partners. 

_ When the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room, young 
Nick brought up the rear with an expression of importance and 
pride twinkling in his bright eyes and shining in his white locks, 
which became immediately intolerable to the boys who, by virtue of 
their cousinhood, were assisting at the family gathering. 

‘Here’s young Nick,’ they whispered, nudging each other. 
‘Don’t he look proud, having dinner with the gentlemen? Nick, 
what did you have for dessert ?” 


‘Conversation,’ replied the boy proudly, ignoring any reference 
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to eating. ‘We talked politics. After dinner, when the ladies 
are gone, men always talk politics. I had a good deal to say, 
myself.’ 

The weight of his superiority crushed the other boys, whose 
joy was dimmed not entirely by envy, but by the fact that young 
Nick—so called to distinguish him—held aloof from them all the 
evening, and joined the groups of men, with whom he stood as if he 
was taking part in the conversation, or at least critically listening. 
He danced once or twice, but only with grown-up young ladies, to 
whom his conversation was marked by a peculiar hauteur natural 
to a boy who had sat out the dinner, and ‘come in’ with the 
gentlemen. 

_ No fun to be got out of young Nick to-night,’ whispered one 
boy to another. 

‘No: remember last year, when he tied the string across the 
stairs, so that the footman tumbled up with a tray of ices.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the other, with tears in his eyes; ‘and when he 
hitched the fish-hook into Mr. William’s wig, and threw the line 
over the door, and then slammed it.’ 

These reminiscences were gloomy. Supper alone was able to 
dispel the sadness of comparison. 

The second partner, Mr. Augustus, was a man who would have 
been more impressive had his integrity been less strongly ‘ accen- 
tuated,’ as they say now, upon his features. As some men bear 
themselves bravely, some modestly, some braggartly, Mr. Augustus 
bore himself honestly. He was a merchant of a severe type. For 
very pride, if not from principle, he was incapable of meanness. 
It was he who conducted the most responsible part of the business 
of the firm, in which he had worked for forty out of his five-and- 
fifty years. 

The third partner, Mr. William, whom we have already heard 
called William the Silent, was at the head of the finance. He 
certainly wore a wig, having had the misfortune to go bald very 
early in life. There was, however, no pretence about his perruque: 
it was impossible to mistake it for real hair. He, too, was a first 
cousin; he was remfrkable for a great gift of silence. Augustus 
was married; sons and daughters were here to-night. William 
was a bachelor. 

There was one guest who had sat out the dinner with a look 
of constraint, out of harmony with the pleasant faces of the rest, 
and who now stood before the fire looking infinitely bored. This 
was Stephen Hamblin—‘ Black’ Hamblin, as the romantic among 
~ younger cousins called him—younger and only brother of An- 
thony. 


Although eight years younger, he appeared older. That was 
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partly on account of his dark complexion, in which he resembled his 
mother, and partly by reason of his life, which had been, as the 
French say, stormy. Despite his complexion, he seemed at first 
sight strangely like his elder brother. Later on one saw so many 

ints of difference that it became wonderful how two brothers 
could be so unlike; for in Stephen’s face those lines were hard 
which in Anthony’s were soft. His eyes were set too close 
together, their expression was not pleasant, they were imbedded in 
crowsfeet innumerable; the hair had fallen off the temples; he 
wore no beard, but a heavy moustache; his nose was long and 
rather aquiline. He had a gentle manner, which was perhaps 
assumed; he was a lamb who somehow gave one the impression 
that a wolf was beneath the skin. Reading his history in his face, 
one would say, ‘This man must have been in his youth singularly 
handsome; his life has not been one of noble aims; he has valued 
at their utmost the pleasures proffered by the well-known triad; he 
is able, but his ways are tortuous.’ 

He comes to this house and meets the cousins once a year only, 
on the occasion of the Hamblin dinner; he greets them all with 
cordiality, which is distrusted by the elder members of the family ; 
and for the rest of the year he goes his own way, seeing no one 
of them all, except his brother Anthony. 

He calls upon him in the City, and they have a great secret 
which they keep entirely to themselves. It is none other than 
this, that Stephen has long since dissipated, squandered, and 
gambled away every farthing of the fortune which he inherited, and 
has been for some years living on his brother’s generosity. This 
dependence, which would be galling to some thinkers, is quite 
comfortable for Stephen. Who, indeed, should maintain him but 
his brother? It is a sacred duty; Stephen would be the last to 
stand between any man and a sacred duty. 

If you look closely, you will see that his eyes change their ex- 
pression when they rest upon Alison. He does not like her. 

Standing beside him is another cousin, Mr. Alderney Codd—a 
tallthin man about his own age. He is apparelled in a dress-coat of 
great age, and he wears linen considerably frayed at the wristbands and 
collar. His face has one salient peculiarity—it is hopeful; he looks 
as if he was looking for something, as indeed he always is. What 
he ig looking for is a fortune, of which he dreams and for which he 
schemes all day long and every day. Meantime his sole source of 
— is a lay fellowship at St. Alphege’s, Cambridge, obtained 
ee years ago, and conferred upon him in obedience to 
re will of a medizval foundress, who hoped so to advance for ever 
a — of learning. In this case she has provided an annual in- 

me tor a man who, but for this provision, might have done some- 
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thing useful to the world. It is said that the moiety of the felloy. 
ship is retained by a certain firm of lawyers, and distributed ap. 
nually among a small band of once confiding persons, who hay 
with one accord removed their confidence from Mr. Alderney Codd, § 
He is the only member of the family who retains a kindly regarj 
for that dubious sheep of the flock, Stephen. Perhaps in som 
respects their tastes are similar; certainly the honest Alderney ig} 
happier at the bar or smoking-room of the Birch-tree Tavern thay 
in a lady’s drawing-room; and the time has gone by when femak § 
beauty, save when exhibited behind that bar, might have dram 
him by a single hair. 

The young people are waltzing; the young fellow called Gilbert § 
Yorke—a well-set-up handsome lad of three-and-twenty—is dancing § 
with Alison. They can both dance; that is to say, their waltzing 
is smooth, cadenced, and regular ; they dance as if the music made § 
them. Alison’s eyes are sparkling with pleasure; Gilbert, it must § 
be owned, wears upon his face the expression of solemnity thought § 
becoming to the occasion by all Englishmen who dance, even by§ 
those who dance well. 2 

‘Time was, Stephen,’ said Alderney Codd, ‘ when you anlf 
I liked these vanities.’ ' 

‘I suppose,’ grumbled Stephen, ‘that we have been as great 
fools as these boys in our time.’ ' 

‘Eheu, Postume! said Alderney. It was one of his pect: ’ 
liarities to lug in well-worn quotations from the Latin, in order tof 
illustrate his connection with the university. ‘I wish that time§ 
would come again.’ : 

‘You were ignorant of whisky in those days, Alderney,’ returned f 
the other. 

Alderney was silent, and presently, giving reins to his imagins- 
tion, entered into a lively conversation with Mrs. Cridland on the 
responsibilities of wealth. In this atmosphere of solid and sub § 
stantial prosperity he easily fancied himself to be also born in the f 
purple, and assumed, in spite of his frayed wristbands, the burden § 
and sadness belonging to great riches. : 

Then the waltz came to an end, and the dancers strolled about 
in couples. People who had eyes might have concluded, from 
many symptoms, that the young fellow they called Gilbert Yorke— F 
pal, Mapai him, and everybody called him Gilbert—was already § 
well through the first stage of a passion, and advanced in the} 
second. The first stage begins with admiration, goes on to jeal § 
ousy, and ends in despair. The second begins with resolution, § 
and ends—everybody knows how. It is also evident that they § 
would make a very pretty pair. Such a pair as Heaven intended § 
when couples were first invented, 2 good many years ago. He 
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says something in @ low voice ; she looks up with a little light in 
her eyes ; he says something else, and she blushes. Once, when 
[ was young, I used to watch these scenes with envy. What was 
it they said to each other? What amorous epigram, what sweet 

etic thought, what flower of speech, was that which brought the 
blush to the maiden’s cheek, and kindled a light in her eye? I 
knew none such; and it seemed to me, in those days of youthful 
ignorance, as if I, like Robinson Crusoe, was singled out for special 
misfortune, because from me these conceits of Cupid and vagaries of 
Venus were withheld. In truth, they say nothing! There is no epi- 

am and no conceit ; only a word here and there which betrays some- 
thing of the heart, and so, being understood, makes both happy. 
Why is not one always young ? Why, since one has to die—which 
is a great nuisance—cannot sweet-and-twenty be prolonged for a 
hundred years, so that when Azrael stays at our window in his fatal 
flight, he may summon rosy youth from a whole century of pleasant 
sports, tired, but not satiate? 1 wish some one would write a 
novel about a world in which everything was always young. Fancy 
being always young, handsome, and rich ; fancy an endless succes- 
sion of young and distractingly beautiful maidens—there would be, 
it is true, the drawback of the constant arrival of new fellows, as 
clever and as brave as ourselves. But the new-comers would natu- 
rally be attracted by the older—I mean the more experienced—of 
the ladies; while the advanced juvenes, those whose years were 
approaching ninety, would naturally fall victims to the fresh young 
maidens. What a world! 

A happy New-year’s party; a collection of youth and joy in a 
house where luxury, comfort, and ease seem stable, firmly rooted, 
and indestructible. Look at the handsome owner of this fair 
mansion. Saw one ever a more encouraging example of human 
welfare? Why, in the very age of gold itself, not a single shep- 
herd of them all at fifty could look more completely contented with 
his lot, more solidly satisfied with the prospect of many years’ bliss 
and satisfaction, than Anthony Hamblin. 

Yet Fortune is ever fickle. Call no man happy while he lives. 
Even now, while we look, we may hear outside the rumble of the 
— which bear to the house, in a four-wheel cab, a messenger 

woe. | 

_ ‘Come,’ said Mr. Hamblin, ‘ let us have a little music. Some 
singing, Alison, for the New Year.’ 

For one thing it is good to have grown older. In the old 

8, ifa little singing was proposed, some ambitious weakling, 

Tae of a thin baritone, would confidently stand at the piano, 

wane with ‘ Ever of thee,’ or ‘Good-bye, sweetheart ;’ or a 

8 lady, who mistook hard breathing for a good voice, would 


day 
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delight us with an aria from T'rovatore, then in its first sprightly 
running. We could not treat them to the contumely with which 
certain critics treat hapless mortals who endeavour to depict this 
many-sided world in novels; that is to say, we could not tell then, 
as they tell these authors, the plain unvarnished truth. We could 
not say, ‘ Young lady, young sir, your singing grates upon the ear 


like the scratching of the finger-nail on a slate. Go in again, and J 


stay there.’ No; we had to endure in silence ; and when the per. 
formance was happily concluded, we had to applaud, and grin, and 
say, ‘ Thank you, thank you!’ 


Now, so rapid has been the progress of art, this weak young 


man has almost disappeared. Part-songs and choral societies 
have smashed him. He knows that he cannot sing, and therefore 


>? 


he humbly takes his place as one among many, as he joins the § 


audience. 

When Mr. Hamblin asked for a little singing he said a few 
words to the professionals, who retired for supper, and Alison sat 
down at the piano. They asked for five minutes to recover after 
the dancing. Gilbert Yorke began to get out books and music, 
and those who were to form the audience clustered together about 


the fireplace, and immediately became grave of aspect. Alderney 7 
Codd, who had as much ear for music as the mock turtle, assumed 


for his own part a grave and critical air. 

Then the singers ranged themselves about the piano—there were 
a dozen in all—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass; the oldest of them 
was not three-and-twenty ; not one of the girls was so aged as that; 
and as they held their music before them, and the light fell upon 
their fresh young faces, grave and earnest, they looked like a row of 
angels painted by Blake. 

Then they began Barnby’s glee, ‘ Sleep, my pretty one, sleep.’ 

Mr. Hamblin was standing close to the piano facing the choir. 


While they were singing, a card was brought him. Alison noticed F 


that as he read the name his face became suddenly pallid, and he 
dropped the card. 

‘Show the lady into the study,’ he said. 

When the glee was finished, Alison picked up the card lying 
at her feet. On it was the name of ‘Miss Rachel Nethersole, 
Olivet Lodge.’ 

Who was ‘Rachel Nethersole 2 Where was Olivet Lodge? 
She put the card upon the piano, and with a little uneasiness began 
to talk about what they should sing next. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


CuapTter III. 
MISS NETHERSOLE. 


Tux visitor was a tall bony woman between fifty andsixty. She 
was dressed in black, with a thin shawl which seemed to defy the 
weather ; she carried over her arm a black wrapper of some soft stuff. 
She wore black-cloth gloves, and had with her a small bag. 

When the footman invited her to enter the study, she snorted at 
him uncomfortably, and looked round her with a sort of contempt 
or defiance. 

The study lights had been lowered; the man turned them up. 
A bright wood fire, with three great logs, was burning on the 
hearth, and threw a ruddy light over the dark old furniture. 
On either side stood a long and deep easy-chair; the walls were 
lined with books; heavy curtains hung before the windows; there 
were portfolios of engravings or water-colours on stands; a large 
cigar-box stood on a table near the right-hand chair; magazines 
and papers lay about. It was the study of a man who, in a desul- 
tory and rather dilettante fashion, turned over many pages, taking 
interest in many subjects, making himself master of none, yet able 
to follow, in some way, progress in all. 

The servant invited the strange visitor to take a chair. 

‘No, I shall not sit down,’ she replied, in a hoarse and ill-boding 
voice, ‘in this house. I shall stand until Mr. Hamblin has heard 
what I have to tell him. He may sit, take his ease in low 
chairs, and comfort his soul with extravagant wood fires at a 
shilling a log, if he can.’ 

The man felt that it would be bad manners to attempt any reply 
to so extraordinary a statement. He therefore stepped softly out 
of the study, and communicated to the below-stairs department the 
strange fact that there was an ugly customer up-stairs, and that a 
shindy—nature and cause of the row unknown—was presumably 
Imminent. 

Had Mr. Hamblin been a notorious evil-liver, as the Prayer- 
book hath it, or had he been a hard man or a harsh master, there 
would have been no surprise, but rather the rapturous joy with 
which one human soul generally regards the discomfiture of another. 
But, for such a man, such a visitor! It was wonderful. 

. ‘Dressed in rusty black,’ said Charles, describing the lady, 
with a shawl over her arm, and a white collar on. As for her 
face, it’s like a door-scraper.’ 

Being reminded that the comparison was vague, conveyed no 


accurate idea of the lady, and verzed tee: tos tl 
himself clearer. Y: ged on poetry, he tried to make 
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‘Which I mean that she’s got thin lips set close together, and 
eyes which would turn your creams sour, cook. As for her voice— 
well, I shouldn’t wonder if the beer didn’t suffer by it. We must 
taste it very careful to-night.’ 

The description was not of the exact kind which unimaginatire 
hearers require. Yet there was the merit of truth in it. Miss 
Nethersole was certainly gaunt, elderly, straight, and, as Charles 
the footman rightly stated, possessed of thin lips, which she clasped 
tightly together, as if afraid that words of benevolent weakness § 
might inadvertently drop out. Her face was long, thin, and oval; § 
her eyes were severe, an effect produced partly by the fact that he § 
thoughts, at the moment, were full of bitterness, and partly by their 
steel-gray coldness. 

When she was left alone she trembled and shook. 

‘Give me strength,’ she murmured, in mental prayer. ‘It 
seems cruel; and yet, for my dead sister’s sake—I am but a 
Instrument. The arm of the Lord is stretched forth to punish the 
unrighteous. Slow are His judgments, but they are sure.’ 

Five minutes passed away; then the door opened, and the man § 
whom she sought stood before her; not with the easy, happy care. § 
lessness with which, at peace with all the world, and fearing 
nothing, he had been watching the dancers. Now he wore an § 
anxious, even a frightened, look. He shut the door closely behind § 
him, and advanced timidly, extending a hand. | 

‘Miss Nethersole,’ he said, speaking in a sort of whisper, § 
‘what do you want with me, after these twenty years ?’ 

She refused his hand with a gesture. ‘ 

‘Anthony Hamblin,’ she said, setting her lips hard and firm, § 
‘let me look at you well. Ay! The world has gone smoothly 7 
with you. No unhappiness, no care, no repentance. ‘‘ Their eyes [ 
swell out with fatness.” ’ This with an upturned glance, as if she F 
was acknowledging the handiwork of Providence. ‘You have sat f 
at home among your garnered fruit and corn, amid your barns, | 
saying unto your soul, ‘‘ Be merry.”’ With such as you it is often J 
so permitted by heavenly wisdom. But only for a time—only fora 
brief space.’ ; 

‘ Have you come out on this cold winter’s night, Miss Nether: 7 
sole, to quote Scripture to me? At least, I see that the old fashion F 
of speech survives.” He spoke lightly, but he watched her face f 
with an apprehensive look. ; 

‘I have not come out to waste the words of Holy Writ upo § 
scoffers, of whom you, I perceive, are still one, as of old. Not a 
all.’ She opened and closed her thin lips with a snap. ‘I come 


here, Anthony Hamblin, as the Instrument of vengeance ; long 
deferred, but sure,’ 
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‘Vengeance, vengeance !’ muttered the man impatiently. ‘What 
do you mean by vengeance ?” 
‘Let me recall the past.’ 
‘Let, rather, the dead past be forgotten,’ he interrupted. ‘ Do 
you think it pleases me to revive the memory of the—the—events 
connected with our acquaintance ?’ 
| ‘I presume not. Even the most hardened criminal must some- 
times shudder when he looks back and reckons up, one by one, the 
many downward steps in his guilty career.’ 
. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Hamblin, sinking into his easy-chair, ‘ as 
_ recalling the past is likely to be a long business, you may as well 
= sit down and have it outin comfort. Pray take that chair opposite to 
me. Itis late, and it is cold. Can I offer you anything ?’ 
‘I neither sit, nor break bread, in this house of sin,’ said Miss 


Nethersole solemnly. ‘I am here for a purpose. That despatched, 

! I go, as I came.’ 

Mr. Hamblin made no reply, but sat nursing his leg. Certainly 
he had little of the look of a sinner about him, except that touch 

1g of anxiety which wrinkled his ample forehead. The warm light of 


the fire fell upon his healthy and ruddy features, seeming to soften 
them still more, and to heighten the expression which was certainly 
exactly the opposite of that which we generally attribute to the 
habitual criminal. The popular idea of this monster is, that he 
wears perpetually a grim look, made up of despair, determination, 
1 — ~ andgloom. The actual fact, generalised by myself from observation 

of a good many heads seen and studied about Short’s-buildings, 
Endell-street, is, that he has a retreating forehead, which means 


ee ee 


1, § low intelligence ; tremulous lips, which mean much bad drink; a 
ye twitching cheek, which means much bad tobacco; and a general 
3 expression of cretinism. 

eg ‘Twenty years ago,’ she began—he sighed—‘ there came to a 
it | quiet little town, called Newbury, two brothers.’ 

55 ‘We know exactly what happened twenty years ago, you and 
a =I he said. ‘Let us pass over the preamble—I will take it as 


read—and come to the present. Why are you here? what do you 
threaten ? what do you want of me? and what does it all mean ?’ 
‘Two brothers,’ she went on relentlessly, as if unwilling to 


mn F spare him one detail, ‘ one of them, some eight years older than the 

ce other, was about thirty-two or three. That one was you. The 
other, with whom I am not concerned—’ 

‘ ‘The Devil!’ said Mr. Hamblin, sitting bolt upright and 

a Staring her in the face. It was noticeable that the look of appre- 

: *nsion changed at these words to bewilderment. 

0 


‘Not concerned,’ she repeated, with an upward glance, as if she 


— the interjection in all its sinfulness. ‘ The younger 
‘OL. I, | 
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brother, I say, named Stephen, a wretched boy who smoked tobaceg 
and drauk beer, was about four-and-twenty. They were out togethe 
for some sort of godless holiday.’ 

‘In the name of Heaven, Miss Nethersole, why godless? We 
were on a fishing tour.’ 

‘They stayed in our town, they said, whatever was the truth, 
because there was fishing. Every day they pretended to go fishing, 
though I never heard that they caught any fish; and the sequel 
showed that they were fishers of souls, not of trout, and employed 
in the service of the devil, their master.’ 

Mr. Hamblin uncrossed his legs, and lay back stroking his 
beard. He looked less anxious now, and rather amused, as if the 
narrative was not likely to concern him personally. 

‘They made the acquaintance while ot Newbury’—she really 
was getting slower than ever—‘of two maiden ladies, one of 
whom—’ 

‘Was yourself, the elder of the two; the other was your sister, 
who was two-and-twenty years of age, pretty, attractive, and sweet. § 
It is not for me to interrupt you by drawing comparisons between | 
her and her sister.’ 

This was rude, but Mr. Hamblin was getting vexed. She only 
bowed, and went on. 

‘The younger was what the world—regardful only of the out- 
ward seeming—called pretty.’ Mr. Hamblin bowed and waved 
his hand, as if he had already made that sufficiently plain. ‘She 
was also, to outward seeming, a consistent Walker.’ Mr. Hamblin 
smiled. ‘She was, in reality, though her friends knew it not, § 
singularly open to temptation, and easily led astray by the vanities, F 
riches, and earthly loves of this sinful world—’ 

‘Poor child!’ sighed Anthony Hamblin; ‘she was, indeed.’ f 

Miss Nethersole looked at him in some astonishment, mingled § 
with regret. Hardness of heart she could face—in fact, she : 
expected it—with unrepentant scoffs; but a contrite spirit might f 
disarm her and rob her of revenge. She went on, doubtfully, hold § 
ing herself more upright. 1 

‘These two brothers, in some way or other, made the acquaint f 
ance of the ladies, and were permitted to call. They came agai; § 
they came frequently: soon there was not a day when they did not J 
come to the house. They were received as gentlemen, not as wild 
wolves, observe.’ 

‘They were,’ said Mr. Hamblin gently. His sympathetic face 
had grown sad, and his deep eyes gazed upon his visitor with 8 
melancholy which had nothing of the scoffing spirit in it. 

‘In the end,’ said Miss Nethersole, ‘ one of the brothers fell 2 & 
love with the girl.’ 
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‘Perhaps both, Miss Nethersole ; perhaps both of the men loved 
that sweetest of tender and innocent country flowers.’ 

‘Both, if you please,’ said Miss Nethersole. ‘The elder 
sought an interview with me—’ dropping into the first person— 
‘and stated his case.’ 

‘Clumsily,’ said Anthony ; ‘so that you believed I was making 
love to you. When you found out your mistake, you took your—’ 
revenge, he was going to say, but he altered the word—‘ your own 
course.’ 

‘I replied,’ said Miss Nethersole, ‘that there could be no 
marriage of my sister with the worldly, and I requested that our 
acquaintance should cease. It did cease. The brothers called at the 
house no more. Ido not disguise the fact that for several days there 
were tears, temper, and reproaches to put up with. I hope I bore 
these with a Christian spirit. In a short time they suddenly ceased, 
and I trusted that any light affection which might have been awak- 
ened had vanished already. I supposed, erroneously, that the 
young men had left the town. They were, however, still fishing— 
for souls. A week after my interview with you, both you and your 
brother left the town on the same day; and on that day, my sister, 
on the pretence of visiting an aunt at Hungerford, left my house. 
No one knows better than you at whose invitation she went away, 
and why she never came back.’ 

‘I certainly do know,’ said Mr. Hamblin gravely. ‘ And 
since we both know the facts, why repeat them? We cannot undo 
the past.’ 

‘She wrote to me,’ Miss Nethersole went on stolidly, ‘ after her 
departure. She said that she was happy with her husband. She 
sent me her address, and begged my forgiveness. To all her letters 
I returned but one answer. I told her that she might draw upon 
me on the first of every January for the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds ; that, I said, was all that I would do for her. It 
Was, in fact, all that I could afford to do. I never inquired if her 
husband was rich or poor. I never wished to hear about her affairs 
again. I promised her my prayers, and I let her go.’ 

_‘ You were then, as you are now, a cruel and unfeeling woman,’ 
said Mr. Hamblin sharply. 


Miss Nethersole enjoyed the momentary triumph of having 
roused her victim to wrath. 


‘Then I heard no more from her. For eight years, however, I 


oo to receive the draft for a hundred and fifty pounds, and to 
r it.’ 


Mr. Hamblin started in his chair and sat bolt upright. 
For how long ?’ he cried. 


‘For eight years. Ah, you know now why I am here!’ 
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‘For eight years!’ he repeated, as if incredulous. 

‘You pretend astonishment? That is because you have been 
found out. Surely I am but an Instrument. The judgments are 
slow, but they are very sure.’ 

Mr. Hamblin sank back in his chair and grasped the arms as if 
he wanted physical as well as moral support. ‘ Eight years!’ he 
gasped. 

‘You know what it means. Come, Mr. Hamblin, have the 
courage to tell me what that means.’ 

‘It means,’ he said, with white lips. ‘It means—forgery.’ 

‘Forgery,’ she repeated, with manifest enjoyment. ‘That is 
exactly what it means. I kept all those drafts, never thinking 
what might happen. When the ninth First of January came and 
brought no draft, I knew that my sister was dead. I had the blinds 
down and went into mourning. But last week I made a discovery. 
I found out that my sister had been dead six years before the last of 
those drafts were sent me.’ 

Mr. Hamblin was silent. 

‘I made more than one discovery,’ she continued. ‘I learned 
from a safe and trustworthy source that the man, her husband, 
behaved to her with brutal unkindness. It was his systematic 
neglect, his cruelty, which hurried her, poor and frail, unfit to die, 
into her grave. She left behind her a kind of journal, which my in- 
formant brought to me. I have a copy here for your own private 
reading. You will have so little time for reading that I advise 
you to read it at once—to-night.’ 

She opened her bag and took from it a roll of paper tied round 
with black ribbon. 

‘ This is a document,’ she said grimly, ‘ which will revive many 
memories for you. It will perhaps serve,’ she added, ‘ to inspire 
you with penitential thoughts while you are enduring your punish- 
ment.’ 

‘My punishment?’ He looked up, as he took the papers, with 
a mild surprise. 

‘Your punishment,’ she repeated firmly. ‘The papers belong 
to the past, the punishment belongs to the future. All punishment | 
does. The whole unending future to you if you do not repent, and | 
to the greater part of mankind, will most certainly be one long wail § 
of despair as you suffer your punishment. But, having regard to the f 
immediate future, I have prepared the facts with such care as my p00 
abilities have enabled me to bestow upon them. My lawyer, a most 
able and skilful lawyer, well acquainted with every point of the 
criminal law, has got the papers in his hands, and will next Mor 
day—not to-morrow, beeause I wish you to have two clear days {0 
repentance—apply for a warrant for your arrest on a charge ol 
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forgery: You will be charged with six distinct forgeries, each for 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. The forged drafts will 
be presented in evidence; it will be proved that the signature 
‘1 each is an imitation of my deceased sister’s writing. It will be 
proved that her death took place two years after her marriage. 
Portions of the journal, the evidence of the dead wife against her 
husband, will be read, to show that the prisoner in the dock—the 
wretched prisoner in the shameful dock’—she repeated this very 
slowly, so as to bring out and enjoy the full flavour of the words— 
‘was as cruel as he was unscrupulous.’ 

She paused, while Mr. Hamblin regarded her with troubled 
bewilderment. ‘ Before taking these steps,’ the woman went on, 
‘I made inquiries about you. I learned who and what you are—a 
rich merchant, respected by your friends, successful in the world, 
living an outwardly respectable life, with ties and connections if 
your home. I gathered from my cautious inquiries that such a 
charge against such a man would create the greatest astonishment. 
The higher the place, the greater the fall.’ 

‘This is like a horrible dream,’ said Mr. Hamblin, pulling himself 
together. ‘ How am I to answer this woman ?’ 

‘You need not trouble about an answer to me,’ she replied. ‘I 
want no answer. The sight of you, after many years, is enough 
for me.’ 

‘A cruel and revengeful woman this,’ said Mr. Hamblin, for the 
second time. 

‘I see you—your sin found out and brought home to you— 
cowering in despair before me. Is not that answer enough ? 
Think of the days, twenty years ago, when, in your insolent way, 
you laughed at the woman whom you had lured on to betray weak- 
hess—’ 

‘Indeed I did not laugh at you. I was anxious, it is true, to 
let you understand clearly that I had never the least intention of 
making love to you.’ 

She shook her head. ‘It is too late now,’ she said. ‘ All is 
arranged. You have a little time before you in which you may pass 
over In mental review the things you have done, the things you have 
enjoyed, and the things you are going to endure. You have a few 
hours in which to say farewell to your life of ease and luxury, fare- 
Well to honour, farewell to friendship. Think of what you have 
before you: years in a convict prison; years in convict garb, on 
convict's fare, doing convict’s work. And when you come out again, 
hot a man in all the world to take you by the hand and call you 
friend! Do you tremble ?” 
win certainly did not. His face was pained, but not terrified. 

ook was troubled, but not with fear. 
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‘Why should I tremble ?’ he asked, smiling. ‘ You believe that 
your case has no flaw.’ 

‘Flaw ?’ she cried quickly. ‘ What flawcan it have? When I 
tell you that I have spent weeks in following it up, step by step, 
writing it out, getting my documents in order. Why, man, to gain 
more time I have even abstained from the weekday services in the 
chapel !’ 

‘Really!’ he murmured, smiling. ‘ Such devotion—’ 

‘Miserable man!’ She drew herself erect, and shook her finger 
with extended arm—an attitude worthy of Rachel. ‘ Miserable 
man! You are trembling on the verge of dishonour and shame! 
A prison’s doors are opening to you! And you dare to scoff and 
sneer! I will have no mercy on you, because of my sister, whom 
you wiled away from me; because of the cruelty which killed her; 
because of the forgery of these drafts—you and no other! 0 


hypocrite !’ 


She did not finish the sentence begun so well. Her wrath 
overpowered her. 

‘Come,’ he said; ‘I am wrong to take that tone with you. 
You are right to be angry; you are not right in one or two other 
points. There are things—shall I call them extenuating circum- 
stances? No, they are facts of which you are ignorant, which make 
it most important that this matter should proceed no farther.’ 

‘Facts, indeed! What facts other than those I know? Asif 
they were not sufficient !’ 

‘ They are sufficient in themselves; but there are other things. 
I will tell you what they are, if—’ 

‘If what?’ Because he hesitated. 

‘If you will destroy those—those forged drafts first. Miss 
Nethersole, I implore you to pause before you proceed in a case 
which on your side is and can be nothing else than pure revenge. 
Believe me, it is a revenge which will recoil on your own head—your 
own, mind—in a way of which you know and suspect nothing. 
Destroy those forgeries, and I will tell you all.’ 

She stared at him, taken altogether aback by an appeal which 
contained a threat. Was there anything she had overlooked ? No, 
there could be nothing. It was a miserable subterfuge to deceive 
her and stay further proceedings. She set her lips firm, and 
answered nothing. “ 

‘It is for others’ sake, Miss Nethersole, that I plead. Destroy 
those papers. Do not confound human revenge with divine justice.’ 

‘I am the Instrument,’ she repeated, hard and stern. ‘I will 
pursue this matter to your ruin or your death. I am appointed to 
this work.’ 


‘Will nothing move you?’ he asked. ‘ Will no assurances be 
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believed ? Miss Nethersole, I swear to you, by all that I hold most 
sacred, that if you take this case before a court of law you will 
repent, and go in mourning all the days of your life.’ 

‘T have no choice,’ she said coldly. ‘As the Instrument, I do 
not move—1 am moved.’ 

‘I give you till to-morrow morning to think about it,’ said the 
man. ‘IfI do not hear to-morrow morning that you have aban- 
doned your purpose, I, too, must take my steps; and I venture to 
promise that you will never recover the surprise of those steps, and 
that you will rue the day so long as you live.’ 

‘My purpose is decided,’ she said. ‘The way before me is 
very clear. What may follow after, it is not for me, a blind mortal, 
to inquire. I follow up this forgery to your ruin or your death.’ 

‘To my ruin or my death,’ he repeated, rising from his chair. 
‘So be it. You have, I believe, told me all you came to tell ?’ 

‘T have.’ 

‘In that case, Miss Nethersole, our interview may be con- 
cluded.’ 

‘When next I see you, Anthony Hamblin,’ she said, drawing 
on her glove, and shutting up her black bag with a snap, ‘ you will 
be in the dock as a prisoner. I shall be in the witness-box giving 
evidence.’ 

He shook his head, and laughed. Yes; the man actually 
laughed, to her unbounded indignation and astonishment. 

‘Your revengeful spirit,’ he said, ‘ will not have that satisfac- 
tion. Allow me to wish you good-night.’ 

He opened the door. As she stood for a moment in the hall, 
adjusting her shawl, the voices of the young singers in the drawing- 
room broke out fresh and clear. 


‘Ring out the false, ring in the true 


‘Some of those are your children, perhaps,’ she said, with a 
malignant smile. ‘The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. My sister’s wrong shall 
be upon you and yours like a scourge of scorpions.’ 

She stepped out, and left him standing at the open doorway. 
The cold wind beat furiously upon his bare head, driving the frozen 
Snow upon his face and great brown beard. He took no heed for 
awhile. When he shut the door his eyes were swollen with an 
unwonted tear. 


‘Poor Alison!’ he sighed. ‘Poor child! Must she, then, 
learn all 9’ 






































Or Time what may a poet sing, 
Who sees his seasons come and go 
With heart that falters and eyes askance ? 
Who reads with sad prophetic glance 
The pitiful tale of the dead rose-garden, 
All folded away in the buds of the spring, 
And dreams, awake, of the summer glow, 
Whilst snow-flakes fall, and whilst hoar-frosts harden, 
Yet hopes for nothing from change or chance,— 
How may a poet sing, and know ? 


II. 


Let him rise and tune to a mingled measure, 
Blood and roses alike bloom red— 
Pleasure in pain, and pain in pleasure— 
Bitter the hunger, and bitter the bread! 
Time will tarnish a tawdry treasure, 
Turn gold to silver, and silver to lead ; 
Rise up and tune to a mingled measure : 
Of Time, our master, what may be said ? 


If. 


Boy and girl, we have played together, 
Hearts in slumber, and heads in air— 
Maiden trim with the floating feather, 
Sailor-lad with a future clear, 
Snatching a kiss as he climbed the stair— 
(‘ Kiss me,’ he said, on the twilight stair, 
Half for pastime, and half in sorrow) — : 
Sailor-lad, that would sail to-morrow 
Out to the uttermost hemisphere. 
A few hot tears, and a lock of hair, 
And a widowed heart in the summer weather, 
A widowed heart for the half of a year, 
And the satisfied sensé of a secret care, 
Whilst squirrels were sporting and thrushes sung, 
And the old folks whispered and gossipped together, 
Each one snug in an easy-chair, 
And murmured low, ‘ Beware, beware ! 
Not a word of this, lest the child should hear ;’ 
Heart of my heart! it was good to be young ! 





TIME. 


Iv. 

Good ships have foundered the whole world over, 

For the sea is a grave, and some hearts are sore 
For stately ship and for sailor-lover 

That never again come back to the shore. 
But the maid is a bride, and the bride a mother, 

Bud, and blossom, and blown-out flow’r, 
And the new-born lives, one after another, 

Are a-dance, like motes, in the sunlit hour ; 
But the two armchairs stand there as witness, 

Though the babes and the sucklings clamber and crow : 
‘’Tis the nature of all things in their fitness— 

‘They were both of them old, it was time they should go.’ 


Vv. 


But we—we are young, we have time to linger 
By pleasant pathways from Yule to June, 
So never heed Time, with his warning finger 
And shifting glass; for it is but noon! 
So pipe and sing to a blithesome tune, 
Though it be as the song of the wandering singer, 
Who loiters awhile, but who does not stay ; 
Or the fatal vow of the faithless lover, 
Who loves, and kisses, and rides away ; 
Or the notes of the nightingale trilling in May, 
Or the chirp of the grasshopper hid in the clover, 
That wists not when they will mow the hay, 
Nor knows when the nightingale’s singing is over. 


VI. 
Yet were it well that these should know ? 
A sorry world if all were wise— 
If all life’s finger-posts were plain, 
And all the blind could find their eyes 
To see that Wisdom’s self is vain! 
Nay, let the hour unchallenged go, 
For wisdom cometh unaware, 
When, coy at first, as violet hidden, 
Or guest, unto the feast unbidden, 
Time’s messenger, the silver hair, 
Glistens alike in brown and gold. 
Alas, old friend, are the sands so low ? 
Alas, my love, it is even so!.... 


And can it be that we too are old ? 














































































TIME. 


VII. 


Yea, sit we down in the old folks’ chair, 
And watch we the little ones crow and clamber ; 
We have woven yew-garlands for sunny hair, 
And put out the lights in the bridal chamber ; 
And hand in hand, and with dimming eyes 
Wait we, and watch in the dusk together. 
O love, my love of the summer weather, 
Heart of my heart, who wert once so fair! 
No more of toiling, no more of spinning, 
No more heart-beatings, no more surprise ; . 
For the end is foreseen from the first beginning, : 
The castle is fall’n ere its turrets rise— a. 4 
Ah, love, my love, it is sad to be wise ! | 


VIII. s 4 


But Time, our master, stands winged and hoary, : 
And seeming to smile as he whets his blade ; 
Whilst Love is whisp’ring the same old story, 
And Hope seems shrinking and half afraid ; 
For of these the measure of youth is made, 
And the measure of pleasure, the measure of glory 
Which is meted out to a human lot ; 
And so on to the end (and the end draws nearer), 
When our souls may be freer, our senses clearer 
(Tis an old-world creed which is nigh forgot), 
When the eyes of the sleepers may waken in wonder, 
And the hearts may be joined that were riven asunder, 
And Time and Love shall be merged—in what ? 


VIOLET FANE. 
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By our SpEcIAL CoMMISSIONER. 





No. I. Exopvs. 


Ir was Arctic weather in the county of Kent in the month of 
January in this present year. A thinly-powdered snow, like the 
frost on the figures of a Twelfth-night cake, lay adust on the rich 
brown earth of the hop-fields. The tall hop-poles stacked about 
the fields suggested the notion of a vast encampment deserted by 
its troops. The cowls and sloping sides of the local ‘ oasts’ pre- 
sented to fancy the vision of a Brobdingnagian monastic priesthood 
turned out of house and home, and grown stony with the cold. 
The fields were empty and silent, and in the distance Canterbury 
Cathedral lifted its towers into the blue, and offered a quiet invita- 
tion from these lonely spaces. As I moved forward to accept that 
silent call, I came upon an aged man, who stood at the edge of 
a forest of bare hop-poles, looking idly down their geometrical per- 
spectives. The old man, though bent, was sturdy. His hands and his 
face were gnarled with years and weather, and his cheek was streaked 
with rose, like the skin of a ripe apple. There was a certain dull 
dignity about him—I cannot describe it better—which I have found 
not uncommon amongst the more elderly workers in the fields, and 
a certain bowed sadness with it which enlisted liking and respect. 
He gave me a cheerful ‘ Good-day’ in answer to my salutation, 
and we fell into talk together. I offered the very obvious statement 
that there was not a great deal being done there. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘very little; more the pity.’ I supposed the men were on strike. ‘No,’ 
he answered, ‘not on strike. Locked out.’ What was the difference 
between being locked out and being on strike? The aged man 
paused on his staff to accost me, and said he didn’t rightly know. 
But how he looked at it was this. When the men wanted more 
wages, and the masters wouldn’t give it, and the men stood out for 
It, then it was a strike. When the masters wanted to drop the 
an Wages, and the men wouldn’t stand it, and the masters 
Sali ~~ give more, why then they were locked out. Was he 
cs 9a Why, yes, he was, he answered, with a sort of 
nee lon in his air, as though he were not altogether sure, and 
pi rather not commit himself. The amount in dispute in his 
a was eighteenpence a week. He believed it was less with 
€ and more with others. Was it worth while, I asked him, to 
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stand out for that? ‘Ah,’ he said, gravely plodding along besidg 
me, ‘eighteenpence is the price of a quarter-bushel o’ wheat, 
That’s how we look at it. It ud pay a man’s rent, nigh op, 
eighteenpence a week ud. Why, it don’t cost me that for firing, 
Eighteenpence a week began to take an aspect of importance. But 
had not the farmers lost money lately? Could they afford to pay 
more than they offered? He shook his head, and turning on me 
with a slow and bovine observation, as if uncertain whether to give 
me his confidence or not, he said, with great seriousness, that times 
was changed, and folks changed with ’em. How changed? He 
shook his head again. ‘ They lives more expensive and extravagant, 


They holds their heads higher. It’s been a rare time for getting on § 


since I remember. Look at the town there. Everybody’s got on 
besides we.’ Meaning the agricultural labourers? ‘Yes. The 
labourers is where they allays was. Everybody else is got on like, 
and lives more expensive and extravagant ; all but the labourers.’ 
But surely, I reminded him, he must be able to remember far 
worse times than this—when he was a boy, for instance ? Well, yes, 
he admitted, with a slow and thoughtful gravity, he was old enough 


to remember when Boneyparty died. Bread was dear and wages was § 
low, but that was along of the war and the corn-laws, and made § 
no sort of count with these times. He stopped to fill his pipe, F 
and told me, whilst he fumbled over my tobacco-pouch, with his § 


stick under one arm, that to his mind England was over-growed, 


and it was no sort o’ good for a working-man to think of staying in F 
it—not if he wanted to be better off than his father had been before Ff 
him. Striving to test the old man’s political economics, I asked F 
him why a man should wish to be better off than his father had F 
been. He smiled quietly at this, and shook his head, like the F 
rural philosopher he was. ‘Don’t you think, sir, as you'd better 
ax my master that afore you axes me?’ I persisted there must 
always be master and servant, labourer and farmer. ‘ Ah,’ he F 
answered, ‘ but you mustn’t tell me as us can’t have a shout for it, 
about who’s a-going to be man and whose a-going to be master. F 
Ay, but how about his pastors and masters, and the place to f 
which it pleased Providence to call him? He smiled again, half in F 
enjoyment of his pipe, I fancy, and half in enjoyment of his § 
rejoinder. ‘It’s a-pleasing Providence to call one o’ my sons t0 § 
Noo Zealand nex’ week. He’ll have his opportoonity theer as he § 
can't get it here, never. England’s over-growed. No. I dont § 


say it’s nobody’s fault particular. The country’s over-growel. 
I’ve been working on the land fifty year, and wheer am I now? 
I’m a working on the land now, or leastways I should be if I wasn't 
locked off of it.’ Was he himself, I asked, going to New Zealand? 
‘No, sir,’ he answered; ‘I be too old. I’ve got one son theer, 48 
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went out a-emigrating four year ago. An’ I’ve got another as is 
cing along with Mr. Simmons nex’ week—him and his wife. No, 
sir, I sha’n’t attempt for to go out theer after ’em, not at my time 
o’ life. I shall put my old bones down in my own-born parish, I 
shall.’ I am not willingly unmindful of the home-made pathos 
of these people, who never read one sentence of sentiment in 
their lives, and who are ignorant of all written poetry outside Bible 
and Hymnal and Church-service. Yet I ventured to follow my 
companion’s thoughts a little further. It was hard, I said, to 
part with his children. He smiled again slowly—a ruminant 
smile, as if a bullock should unbend from his common gravity. 
‘He ain’t no chicken, my son ain’t. He can take care o’ himself.’ 
We came together to the old man’s house, one of three cottages, 
built of mellow brick and cloaked in the upper part with wood after 
the quaint architectural fashion of the county. It had a little 
garden, then frost-bound and powdered lightly with thin snow, but 
looking orderly, and as if it could be prosperous in the more genial 
seasons of the year. In the kitchen sat an old woman, beside a 
small but sufficient fire, clicking a set of knitting-needles. In a 
recess, against the whitewashed wall, with an old copy of the 
South-Kastern Gazette between it and the whitewash, hung a part 
of a flitch of bacon, with a bit of lath to keep the string which sup- 
ported it from slipping. The unclothed deal table with its red legs 
was as clean as the snow which lay upon the fields outside, and the 
floor and the walls and the hearthstone, and the one tin candle- 
stick which, side by side with a great lump of rock-glass, ornamented 
the mantelpiece, were as clean as the table. The old woman 
dusted a chair for me, and would not sit down again until I was 
seated. The old man and I resumed our talk, and at the first 
mention of New Zealand his wife stopped the knitting-needles, above 
a pendent half-yard of gray stocking, and asked if I had been there. 
I answered ‘No,’ and then she questioned me as to what I knew 
about it. When I had sufficiently exposed my ignorance to myself, 
and had told her what little I could, she wiped her eyes, and said 
she hoped the poor creeturs ’ud do well there. She didn’t know 
nghtly, so she said, poor soul, about Mr. Simmons; and I believe 
that if anybody had assured her that the purpose of the Union 
Secretary was to sink the emigrating five hundred in the Bay of 
Biscay, she would have gone off on foot to Biddenden at once, to 
warn her son against him. Some folks said, so she told me, that 
er Simmons sold the men and women he took out ; but I dismissed 
at preposterous trouble. Like a woman—always more open to 
ia comfort than a man—she laid bare the simple hopes she 
. . seeing George again, ‘in Canaan,’ which was evidently a 
uc More real place to her than New Zealand. There occurred 
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to me some memorable words: ‘ My household gods plant a te. 
rible fixed foot, and are not rooted up without blood. They do ng 
willingly seek Lavinian shores.’ It became, in the face of this on 
old woman’s homely troubled faith and tears, not altogether easy 
to think that a wrong-headed system, or a charlatan’s meddling, 0 
an unavoidable fate was bringing about this Exodus from Kent anj 
Sussex, and grieving five hundred households. It seems not unlikely 
that. it may be England’s trouble yet, as well as a mere househol 
sorrow; and it behoves all concerned to think very honestly which 
of those three causes has sent the Kentish agitators’ boasted eight 
thousand from English shores. Mr. Simmons, editor of the Kent 
and Sussex Times, and General Secretary of the Labourers’ Union, 
charges the Exodus to the wrong-headedness of the farmers and 
landlords; the farmers and landlords for the most part charge 
it to the interested meddling of Mr. Simmons; and some political 
économists go with my old labourer in the belief that ‘ this country 
is over-growed.’ 

Before I left the old labourer, I got from him his son’s name 
and address ; and finding that ‘ George’ lived ina part of the county 
which I was bound to visit, I made a note of him, and in due time 


called upon him. On the night on which I drove over from Head- | 


corn, the snow lay deep upon the ground and made heavy going for 
the horses, and the snow came down like a cloud and made it rather 
cold going for the outside passengers. My fellow-outsider and I 


met at the Railway Inn and waited for the coach together, and fell § 


into talk about the strike. That was the title he gave it. ‘Call 
it a lock-out, if you hike. I call it a strike, and I call it a criminal 


folly too. I know three men in the county who've gone bankrupt § 


this year. I’m living on my own means now, and farming at a loss. 
I don’t believe a man in Kent has made farming pay this three 
years. As for the men, they never were so well off in this world 
as they are in Kent this minute. Why, only nine or ten years ago, 
they used to have to put in three days’ work and a half to get the 
cost of a bushel of wheat. They can earn a bushel of wheat in two 
days now.’ A trifle of exaggeration there, I ventured to hint. 
‘Well, that’s putting it roughly. Say two days and a half. At 


that rate five days’ work a week produces as much food as sevel | 


days could have done/ten years ago. Now look you, my rent hasn't 
been changed for eighty years—rent of my farm, I mean—good years 
and bad years have been all one to the landlord. With good years 
I launched out a bit. Now I’ve got to draw my horns in and 
retrench. The talk about agricultural distress and agricultural 
wages is enough to make a man sick if he knows anything about 
the question. Look at my carter now. I pay him seventeen 
shillings a-week. He lives rent free with his bit of garden, and 
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I give him manure for his garden, and all that sort of ining. I 
made some timid overture towards the discovery of what all that 
gort of thing’ might include; but my interlocutor was in a great 
heat by this time, and anathematised agricultural discontent with 
eat fluency until the coach came, when he mounted, and took 
refuge from the storm in silence and an enormous muffler. 
I had a talk with the driver of the coach, to whom I appealed 
as an unprejudiced observer ; but beyond the statement of his own 
‘eyances 1 secured nothing by that motion. ‘J be bad enough 
off for anything,’ said this unprejudiced observer; and beyond that 
hypothesis, and a fluent and discursive enlargement upon it, he 
declined to venture, until the coach stopped, when he offered what he 
supposed to be a hint, in the observation that ‘ this was the sort o’ 
night when a drop o’ summat warm ’udn’t hurt a man, by George!’ 
I found the intending emigrant next morning half a mile beyond 
the confines of the straggling village, and found him as ready to 
talk as any man I ever met. He knew all about New Zealand, and 
had recent letters from his brother there, painting all things couleur 
de rose. I had not talked with him long before I discovered that 
he was a democrat with very decided political ideas. He had had 
some schooling, and read the papers. I think I could even name 
the particular weekly print he favoured. I have seen much matter 
in its columns in my time of which his speech reminded me. He 
was dead set against what he described as the Holy Garchy of the 
landlords. ‘'The farmers think as they can crush the Union; but 
they'll find their mistake out afore long. They’ll find out as the 
Union’ll crush them.’ Then what would happen? Why then 
they'd come to their senses. But if all the farmers were crushed, 
who would employ the agricultural labourers? 0, the land would 
come into the hands of the people, and men would farm for them- 
selves. ‘We shall have to learn codperation, sir. If the governing 
classes only acted fair, there’d be no need for anybody to emigrate. 
There’s land enough, and more than land enough, to keep all the 
men in England. Look at the wastes as your lords and dukes 
keeps to shoot over. Why, pretty near every bird they shoot robs 
one man of his plot o’ ground. Look at the Prince o’ Wales, and 
what he does for a living. Look at the Civil List, and the people 
as lives on the poor. O yes; England’s a very good place for a 
man as has got a park to live in; but it’s no place for a poor man, 
™ as is a bit handy with his hands and wants to get on in life. It 
unt the farmers’ fault so much as it is the landlords’ and the 
peverning classes’. Why, look about here. Look at Lord Holmes- 
dale, the biggest landlord in Kent, drawing thousands an’ thousands 
_ out o’ the land. We've had bad years here; but do you 
ink as my lord’s took a penny off the farmers’ rents? Not he; 
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nor wouldn’t. Catch him at it! Catch any of the farmers asking 
him! They know better. I never quarrelled with my bread-anj. 
butter here, but I waited for my chance to go; and now I’ve got it 
and I’m going. There’s nothing to satisfy a man’s heart in this 
country. You can grind, grind, grind, while the drones live on the 
sweat of your brow, and tell you you're lucky when the parish buries 
you. I’m going to a country wheer I can hold my head up likey 
man.’ And so on, in the like turgid manner, expressing many 
deep-rooted and genuine discontents. ‘ Did you ever see ‘em bleed 
a horse for the blind staggers? Well, England’s got the blind 
staggers now, and this emigration’s a-bleeding her. It'll cure her, 
O, never you fear, it'll cure her; but it’ll take the best blood out of 
her. Suppose all the working men took the tip and emigrated, 
wheer would the landlords be then, with their Prince o’ Wales— 
eh ?’? And so on again. I have heard many scores of men talking in 
this disloyal and passionate strain within the last half year. I have 
heard many hundreds applaud such talk. There is room enough in 
the country for the political schoolmaster to move in, and sulky fire 
enough for this man’s favourite broadsheet to fan to dangerous flame. 
He came to a milder mood after a time, and spoke with natural 
regret about parting with his father and mother. There are grave- 
yards in Kent and Sussex as elsewhere; homesteads endeared by 
many experiences ; ties of country and kindred. The agricultural 
Briton leaving home—the real man, that is, who has grit in him— 
makes no sentimental proclamation of his sorrow. The probabilities 
are that such pathetics as must find a way out of him will come forth § 
clothed with curses, and that his favourite substantive will be used 
with shocking frequency. I confess that I liked this man the better 
in this connection, because he cursed a little and was very vulgar. 
I asked him to formulate his complaint. He had his formula 
ready, and it came to this. That if a man wanted to buy a bit 
of land in England he had to pay nearly as much to be allowed 
to buy it as he had to pay for the land itself. That if he got the 
land in that part of the country, either for his own or by rental, it 
incurred a tithe ; and if hops were grown upon it, an extraordinary 
tithe of eighteen shillings and tenpence an acre. That this tithe 
went to the support of men who made it the systematic business df 
their lives to be hard and oppressive with the poor, and who, whel 
they held the civil power, as they often did, exercised it with a cruel 
rigour. That freedom of speech was only possible to him at his owt 
personal peril; that he had himself suffered for it heavily ; and that, 
politically, he was ‘a serf.’ That the laws of primogeniture and entail, 
and those relating to the transfer of land, amounted together to8 
dishonest appropriation of his birthright as a man. That landlords 
preserved game ; and in order to have the pleasure of killing some 
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thing, kept or laid bare great spaces of land, and so crowded poor 
men out of their native country. He wound up this general indict- 
ment by & quotation from Scripture : ‘Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of the earth.’ I made inquiries 
about him afterwards. The farmer who had employed him until the 
beginning of the strike summed up his belief in him thus: ‘ He’s a 
pretty goodish man to have about, handy and sober and that, but 
he’s a wrong-headed fool of a fellow—Communist, it’s my belief.’ 
To this the farmer added that ‘live and let live’ was his motto ; 
and that these here Radicals was radicalous. Then, in the belief 
that he had made a pun, the farmer blushed and chuckled, and 
looked, in a comfortable self-gratulatory way, ashamed of himself. 
Getting back to Canterbury, and there putting myself into the 
hands of a clear-headed young gentleman from the northern part of 
this island, who has made it his business to master this whole 
question from his own standpoint, I was conveyed to a certain 
public-house in that venerable city, a house from the whitewashed 
wall whereof a very flat white lion glared vaguely on the street. 
This house was, and is, the rendezvous of the locked-out labourers 
in that part of the county. There sat on the table in the common 
room a heavy-looking man, whose clothes wrinkled upon him in folds 
of rhinoscerine weight and thickness. He swung his corduroy legs 
there and stared with a disconsolate face into an empty beer-mug. 
There were seven or eight other people scattered about in the semi- 
darkness of the place ; but this one figure was in broad light, and 
looked remarkably miserable. Being asked if he would drink, the 
man cheered up; and having been supplied, entered into speech 
with us. Was he one of the labourers on strike? He examined 
that question in the froth on the top of his mug; he looked for 
an answer to it, with the mug at his lips, on the ceiling. He 
regarded it in the flake of froth which dripped down the outside of 
the exhausted measure. He threw the question out of window, and 
Surveyed it with his head on one side, as though it had been spread on 
the wall opposite. Then he rubbed his head slowly, as if to excite his 
intellectual faculties by friction. Finally he responded : ‘ No, I bean’t 
on strike; I be locked-out, I be.’ Not a Kentish man evidently. 
His tongue bewrayeth him. ‘ What’s the differ betwigst bein’ locked- 
a m~ ~~ on the strike ? Well—got a pipe o’ bacca, measter ?— 
‘aa ‘eee doan’t muddle about them things.’ Having hard times 
the Po ? ‘Why, no, sir, naht particler.’ Getting money from 
und, perhaps? Why, yis, but naht a lot o’ that noyther.’ 
Bee much ? He extracted an answer to this problem by dint of 
ng an uplifted eyebrow with his thumb-nail. ‘ Fifteen bob a 


~~ we gets.’ But I had thought he was not on strike. 
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He held ocular consultation with the authority at the bottom of the 
empty mug for half a minute, and then came down upon us with 
the aspect of one who elucidates. ‘ That’s what they cahls it~ 
strike-pay.’ How much, I asked him, would he be able to earn at 
work? ‘ Why, fifteen bob a week,’ he answered, with sulky anger, 
Then he got as much for doing nothing as he could get for working ? 
‘No, I doan’t; I gets extras when I be at work.’ How much ip 
extras? ‘ Well, sir, sometimes us gets so much and sometimes yg 
duesn’t.’ Did he like his holiday? ‘No, I doan’t; my hahnds jg 
empty. I wahnts a pick or a shool or somethin’ for to put into ’em, 
You b’leeve me, sir, us is reglar mizzable. Us ain’t got nothin’ to 
do. Us cahn’t fill usses hahnds, an’ us cahn’t drink ahl day, 
because us cahn’t affard it.’ More pathetics. It had not occurred 
to me until now that these people did not in some measure enjoy 
their well-paid idleness. But here I thought on the blankness of 
the prospect. No chess, no billiards, no books, no journals, no 
piano, no club, no conversation; nothing to think about ; nowhere 
to go; nothing to do; no spare money to spend. A blank prospect! 

We fell to talk about the country and its interests. Was there 
any patriotism extant here? Had they any ill-will to England 
that they were going to leave her? ‘England be ——d!’ said 
one, and the others raised a sympathetic murmur. ‘ Ah,’ said a 
little man from the corner, with a sage nod of the head, ‘ preaps 
they'll be a-wanting us to fight the Roosians by and by.’ Well, 
come now, he surely wouldn’t be glad of that? He wouldn’t like 
to see his own side beaten? ‘I don’t say as I should,’ he 
responded ; ‘ leastways, not altogether. But it wd serve ’em right 
to get a licking for their pains. What do they want to go a-turning § 
the Bone and Sinai out o’ the country for?” Who was to blame § 
for that? ‘ Why not us bean’t,’ said the heavy man who sat upon 
the table. ‘Nor yet the farmers,’ said a third. Who then? 
‘ Why the landlords,’ said a fourth from a dark corner. ‘ An’ the 
parsons,’ said the man on the table, launching into unreportable 
invective. I may say here, generally, that I have found the men 
tion of a parson act as a more or less powerful irritant upon the 
nerves of almost all the agricultural labourers I have freely talked 
with. Excepting some two or three cases in which clergymen have 
misused their powers as guardians of the poor and as magistrates, 
Y am without reasons for this curious despite and hatred. Bul 
that it does exist, I know; and it is a matter about which almost 
anybody who has real acquaintance with rural life will talk, with 
contrasted sympathy dere and abhorrence there. 

I could find in the depth of winter, and in the midst of 8 
struggle between money and muscle, no sign of poverty amidst the 
labourers of Kent and Sussex. Yet to the eyes of the intendig 
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emigrants and many others, those pleasant counties were at best 
but a sort of Goshen, in a land pitch-dark elsewhere, and smitten 
_could you only believe the delegates—with more and heavier 
plagues than Egypt knew. There were reasons for going which I 
have had no time to indicate, some of them the stupidest or most 
trivial imaginable. But whoever thought about it at all amongst 
the emigrants seemed to have resolved on this step as a sort of 
self-helpful protest against the land-laws and the clergy. Let the 
delegates say what they will, these men and women were well-fed, 
well-housed, well-clothed. Few need fly from Kent to escape 
poverty, of the grinding hungry sort at least; and the labourers of 
the west would think Sussex a paradise. 

On the 28th of January last departing Israel assembled in 
Egypt, and met its Moses at the Skating-Rink, at Maidstone. At 
night the great building was filled with a moving crowd of men and 
women—for the most part intending emigrants and their friends. 
The general air was one of cheerful alacrity. The first tug of 
parting was already over, and the last was waiting at Plymouth, 
with the big ship which would by and by drop down into unknown 
seas with half this crowd in company. Strolling through the place, 
reading the declamatory banners, and catching spoken fragments of 
hope, and good-bye, and brag, and despondency, I lighted on a 
chirpy little man, with blue eyes and a fresh complexjon, and a 
gorgeous neckerchief of Turkey red, and with him and a pale-faced 
chum of his struck up a conversation. There was a hectic cer- 
tainty of success expressed in the little man’s speech. ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘I’m a-going to do well in Noo Zealun. I know all about 
plantations, an’ I shall have plantations o’ my own in a ’ear or two. 
It's the beautifullest work as is, an’ I know all about it. O yes, 
I've been pretty well off in England, but I shall be better off in 
Noo Zealun. T’ll tell you why. I’m a-going there to shake 
weights off of my shoulders. I’m going to shake the Queen off of 
my Shoulders. An’ the Prince o’ Wales. An’ the R’yal Fam’ly. 
Aw’ the Chancel Thicks Chequer’ (sohe named that high functionary). 
‘An’ the Natiomal Debt. An’ the tithes, an’ the taxes, an’ the 
Poor's rates, an’ the parsons, an’ the wulllot on ’em. I’m a-going 
to start fresh, Iam. No fear o’ me. I shall be all right in Noo 
Zealun.’ * Let’s hope so,’ said the pale-faced chum. ‘I ought to 
do pretty decent. I can turn my hand to nigh a’most anythin’.’ 
— were both a little wistful, and it was evident that the New 

ealand prospects were somewhat nebulous to look at. 
si em whole meeting held but little anger or bitterness, and not 
“ A of urgent poverty. he old-fashioned agricultural dress 
itr more to be seen than the Adamic fig-leaf. The men wore 
or broadcloth coats, and the women had each some copy of 
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the finenesses of the town. A wonderful collection of metallic 
butterflies and beetles might have been made from their bonnets, 
But it is of course unnecessary to insist on the fact that no out- 
ward pressure of common discomfort had brought about this move- 
ment. -Not even the inward pressure of common discontent could 
alone have stirred this body of men to action. Public opinions are 
not available as motive forces. They grease the wheel, but some 
notable person must set his shoulder to it and keep it going, 
Here, in Kent and Sussex, the notable person is Mr. Alfred 
Simmons. This man has, by his own showing, moved the wheel 
to such purpose that he has rolled more than eight thousand people 
out of this country to look for a better. He is an important 
factor in this question, and it is worth while to look at him. 
When he arose to address the assembly at the Rink, the careless 
buzz which had accompanied the other speakers ceased at once. 
The scattered crowd, moving in vague individual orbits, suddenly 
grew compact and still. The deliverer and law-giver had his last 
word to say on the edge of the wilderness. It seemed to me a 
very poor last word—an egotistic narrow-minded talk. It was 
chiefly about himself and his being misrepresented. He prayed 
that any later man who should rise up to do good to the people 
might meet more Christian charity than he had met with. The 
scoffers say that Mr. Simmons’s advocacy has made him well-to- 
do. Mr. Simmons repudiated with scorn the allegation that he 
had made money out of the labourers. Yet rumour credits him 
with some advance in wealth and social position since he first 
consecrated himself to his present office. There is no accusation 
in this common belief. The labourer is worthy of his hire— 
occasionally. Why not the labourer’s advocate ? 

Next morning the little Israel marched out of Egypt with bag 
and baggage. ‘The procession, led by a body of handbell-ringers, 
walked to the station amidst multitudinous farewells. There were 
good-byes of all sorts at the railway station. There were good- 
byes said by parting lovers pretty sure to meet again, and lovers 
not so certain. There were good-byes of old folks to broad-built 
sons and daughters, whom they would see no more, and chubby 
grandchildren, who here went out of life for ever, except as shadows. 
Father, and mother; and sturdy chum; and apple-cheeked sweet- 
heart, heavy with much weeping; and long, brown, Sussex furrow; 
and pleasant orchard of old Kent,—good-bye ! 

Do these, who leave us, push ungratefully aside the motherly 
arms of the land which nurtured them, and would fain hold them 
still? Or has she been careless of their well-being? Or has het 
wide bosom no longer any room for them? These questions are 
the legacy the emigrants bequeath us. 








































A VISIT TO PROFESSOR EDISON. 





An hour’s ride from New York, on the Pennsylvania road, and the 
evening train stops at Menlo Park,—no ancestral domain, with its 

and oaks and towering beeches, but a new-looking suburban 
hamlet, with a dozen or so commonplace villas, painted a dark 
chocolate, a sort of rus in urbe for middle-class New York trades- 
men. The long string of unwieldy cars steams away into the 
winter’s night, and leaves you standing on the platform. One of 
the villas to the right of the dépot is Edison’s house; and on the 
left, across a broad meadow, on rising ground, is a long, two-storied, 
wooden building, painted white, with a piazza at one end. This is 
the laboratory of the ‘magician of the nineteenth century,’ as his 
countrymen love to call him. You walk over the crisp frozen path, 
just sprinkled with newly-fallen snow, which leads to the place. 
Light streams from every window, and the whir of machinery in 
motion inside brings back for a moment, like a breath of summer 
flowers, a silk-mill in a far-off Cheshire town. You pass up the 
dark stairs and enter a long well-lighted room, fitted at intervals 
with working tables, on which are batteries, retorts, and all kinds of 
strange-looking apparatus. The walls are lined with shelves, con- 
taining bottles filled with chemicals, and the whole place smells like 
a photographer’s sanctum. About a dozen plain-looking mechanics 
are engaged, apparently in conducting some chemical experiments. 
One of them is bending over a number of lamps, smoking persist- 
ently for all they are worth. He is a slight man, seemingly a little 
over thirty, with a mop of dark hair, already streaked with gray, 
Which hangs tumbled and unkempt over his forehead. His features 
are large and prominent, and, but for the wrinkles into which they 
are knit, he looks quite youthful. His hands are stained with acids, 
and his shabby clothes are of the common ‘slop make.’ He glances 
hurriedly at the letter of introduction you present. The dull-looking 
gray eyes brighten, and he comes back, as it were, from some far-off 
region of thought into which he had wandered, with a cordial smile 
ofwelcome. It is Edison himself, the great inventor of the age. 
He ig used to be ‘interviewed.’ Excursion trains often enough 
pour their hundreds of visitors into quiet Menlo Park to see the 
great genius at home ; and the visit of one unobtrusive Englishman 
rs 4 very small matter. You have the curiosity to ask what he was 
ong with the smoking lamps. He was in the first stage of manu- 
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facturing the ‘ carbon button,’ made from compressed smoke—that 
wonderfully sensitive carbon thermopile, known as the tasimeter, 
which, incased in metal sheaths, and attached to the keel of a ship, 
announces the approach to an iceberg miles away, thus destroying 
one of the greatest dangers of ocean travelling. It will measure 
the heat of the sun’s corona, and determine the temperature of a 
fixed star. 

You walk with Edison round the room, and see jumbled together, 
like so much lumber, some of his most wonderful inventions. Here 
is one of the earliest and best known, the phonograph, which 
registers, by slight indentations on a disc of tinfoil, the most deli- 
cate intonations of the human voice. You remember with satisfac- 
tion that future generations can taste the genuine Gladstone claret, 
celebrated for its acidity, and the superb Beaconsfield vintages, 
including the famous cru of ’78 (in imperial quarts only), renowned 
for its sparkle and bouquet ; that pious souls, a hundred years hence, 
may be edified with the sulphureous thunders of Spurgeon or 
Beecher ; that all time may listen to Moody and Sankey as they 
‘Hold the Fort,’ to Patti’s pearly notes, and Nilsson’s divine song. 
Here, too, is the project of the aérophone, a giant of two hundred 
and fifty voice-power, such as might have belonged to Virgil’s fabled 
Cyclops. You think what a boon this would be at the coming 
general election. A candidate for the borough of Lambeth could 
mount it on the tower of the church by the archbishop’s palace, and 
make one speech answer for all the constituency. This wonderful 
instrument acts by fluttering the valve of a steam-jet, which carries 
the tones of the voice to the limit of its capacity, and is designed to 
shout from lighthouses and ships at sea. Near the aérophone are 
lying the disjecta membra of what looks like a great speaking- 
trumpet and two ear-trumpets. This is the megaphone. By its 
help two persons can converse at a distance of four miles; but it 
has an unhappy trick, at present, of gathering up all intermediate 
sounds. Thus two lovers separated by distance might find their 
fond vows intermingled with the amorous croaking of the frogs in 
an intervening pond. Here isa talking-box, there a bird to fly a thou- 
sand feet,—mere playful excrescences of inventive genius. Edison 
shows you a new system of telegraph-printing, by which the sender 
of a message can transmit his own handwriting. The writing is in 
white ink, which rises in strong relief on the paper. These are only 
specimens picked up at random, as you walk round his laboratory. 

The history of the man himself, apart from the marvellously- 
developed faculty of discovery, which makes him stand out a grand 
unapproachable figure among the crowd of every-day inventors, is 
commonplace enough. He was born in 1847 of humble parentage— 
Dutch on the mother’s side—at Milan; not the marble city which 
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sits queenlike on Lombardy’s beautiful plains, but a wretched little 
canal village of that name in Ohio. No other member of the family 
has shown any signs of remarkable talent. The boy himself was 
one of those shy studious little fellows who shrink from the ruder 
play of their companions. At ten he was reading Hume’s England, 
Gibbon’s Rome, and the Penny Cyclopedia. At twelve he began 
to earn his living as a train-boy on the Grand Trunk Railroad of 
Canada and Central Michigan, one of those peripatetic nuisances 
on the American cars, who combine, with a legitimate business in 
the daily news, a usurious trade in apples, pea-nuts, and figs. 
But, young as he was, the boy began to show the mettle of which 
he was made, and gave promise of his brilliant future. An old 
baggage-car was given up to him for storing his wares. By making 
friends with some of the printers of the Detroit F’'ree Press, into 
which town his train ran, he managed to buy some founts of old 
type, and started the Grand Trunk Herald, a weekly sheet, edited 
and printed by himself on the cars, the contributors being all rail- 
way hands. It had the honour of being specially noticed in the 
Times, to which some English traveller sent a copy, as the only 
newspaper in the world printed in a railway train. The young 
train-boy combined the study of chemistry with the pursuit of 
journalism ; but a bottle of phosphorus happened to break and ignite 
one day, and set the baggage-car in flames, and came near burning 
the train ; whereupon the irate conductor hurled chemicals, printing- 
press, and all out of window, and gave the editor of the Grand 
Trunk Herald a good thrashing. This unhappy circumstance led 
to the suspension of that journal. 

Telegraphy seems, thus early in his life, to have attracted 
young Edison’s attention. He fitted up the basement of his 
father’s house with telegraphic wires, using in the batteries stove- 
pipe wire, old bottles, and zinc, which friendly urchins purloined 
surreptitiously from under their domestic kitchen stoves, and retailed 
to him at three cents a pound. His passion for reading still con- 
tinued unabated. He conceived the strange boyish notion of read- 
ing all through the ‘ Detroit Free Library,’ and actually succeeded 
in wading through fifteen feet in a line, including such books as 
Newton’s Principia and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. The 
accident, however, of his saving a telegraph operator’s child from 
‘1 approaching train seems to have been the turning-point in his 
— The grateful father taught him telegraphy. His history 
the next few years was still one of apparent failure. His erratic 
7 a was calling him irresistibly to one new pursuit after 
m ne and he was constantly being dismissed from his situations 

: .s ect of duty, till, somewhere about 1868, he reached New 
Tk, the great loadstone of struggling American genius. Here a 
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piece of good fortune befell him. He repaired the indicator of the 
Gold and Stock Company, and invented for them a printer of stock 
quotations in use to this day, and in the manufacture of which he, 
at one time, employed a force of three hundred men. The Wester 
Telegraph Company took him up, and from that moment his success 
has been rapid and unbroken. It was here that he invented what 
is known as the quadrupled system—the transmission of four simul. 
taneous messages by one wire, through the division of the electric 
current.. And he talks hopefully of a sextuplen. He has spent 
400,000 dollars in the last few years in experiments and researches, 
but his income from his inventions is enormous. The Westen 
Union Company paid him 100,000 dollars for the carbon telephone, 
and as much again for the quadrupled system. He is the owner of 
ninety patents of inventions, and receives a royalty of 500 dollars 
a week for the exhibition of the phonograph alone. 

Edison’s domestic life even is tinged with the colour of his 
ruling passion, telegraphy. His wife was a lady telegraph operator, 
whose soft and nimble fingers attracted the shy student’s notice, as 
she worked at her instrument. And two of the little ones who 
crowd on to his knee when he comes home from work are named 
Dot and Dash, after the letters of the telegraphic alphabet. All this 
he tells with pleasant unaffected simplicity, as you sit with him far 
into the small hours. The mechanics have long left the building; 
the machinery below is still, as Edison talks of his project for the 
new instrument, which is to combine the telephone to transmit the 
message, the phonograph to receive it, and the aérophone to pro- 
claim it aloud. Then of a microphone he has on the stocks, which 


is to be to sound what the microscope is to sight, and will enablea | 
whisper to be heard miles distant. He has a scheme for heating § 


as well as lighting great cities by electricity, and looks philosophi- 
cally at the exhaustion of coal-fields. He thinks he has all but 
invented an electric wall-paper, which will be artistic and beautiful 
by day, and light the room by night. Conversation by wire is 
already an accomplished fact. No wonder that such writers 
Victor Hugo and Jules Verne are his favourite authors, some o 
their wild flights of imagination seeming to him the possibilities of 
science. 


It is near three in the morning, but Edison is still bright as ; 


ever. The only sign of his constant night vigils is the deathly 
pallor of his face, like that of a night-printer. You pass out with 
him into the clear’ frosty air, as the up-train which carries you home 
nears the station, and part under the starlit sky from the grea! 
inventor, who is destined probably to make the application of steal 
to motion, and of electricity to the instantaneous transmission o 
thought, seem, to future times, mere gropings on the threshold o 
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discovery. You fall into a fitful dreamy slumber as the cars bump 
along. The engine’s snort becomes a stentorious voice, which is 
calling to you from far-off lands over the sea. And now you are 
flying through space, on the ‘ Grand Aérial Line,’ New York and 
London express, and you hear the ghostly guard call out the 
stations as you pass, ‘Banks of Newfoundland, Bishop’s Light, 
Queenstown,’ much as his earthier brother of the Underground. 





SONNET. 


As I do hear the passing tramp of feet, 
And low faint sounds of life come slowly by,— 
The roll of wheels, a few words that I try 
To catch and cannot, as beyond the street 
I hear the neighbours call, or passing greet 
The loungers leaning,—as the day-sounds die— 
On creaking gates that stand the house-place nigh, 
And all the summer scents rise deep and sweet— 
So do I stand outside, and try to gaze 
Between the bars that keep our God away ; 
I hear the creeds, beclouded in a maze, 
Passing from priest to man each Sabbath-day, 
And like a child, who knows not what it prays, 
Without the sense, I catch the words they say. 


J. E. PANTON. 
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Pe Lupwia Borrne said once, with reference to the revolution of ’89, spi 
i ‘One man only might have prevented it, namely Adam, supposing 
“a that he had been drowned previous to his wedding.’ The same 
fe remark probably holds good of any great popular movement, and 
i would at all events be especially applicable to the revolution of March 
im 1871. To account for its entangled causes and its dire fatality nal 
fZ would be to recite the dark list of unmitigated sufferings which wo 
a, concur in making life a burden to such a large proportion of a ad 
: so-called civilised mankind; to enter at full into the natural history F sy 
‘e of the human species; at the very least to review the known and in 
| + untold records of the French people. There is not a social outburst lar 
HE which has not been made the subject of that kind of harmless BF ap 
‘fe speculation, a trouble which the good-natured authors might a J gu 
fi well have spared to themselves and the public, as they can hardly F fif 
hope ever to have exhausted their case; whilst persons of th Fw 
rs opposite turn of mind have often indulged in highly virtuous denun- For 
oh ciations of the same natural phenomena, who might as well brand F th 
ae the passing storm or inveigh against the raging wave. | m 
Such hollow declamation will at least here be dispensed with Fe de 
The object of this paper is neither to explain to the outsidera FF sq 
political earthquake, which needs no other apology than its vey Fl 
ts explosion, nor to draw a fancy sketch of its future consequences FF 
[ts In its growth, particulars, and casualties, it could hardly have been F fe 
41 otherwise than it was. The reader is humbly requested to take it J st 
i for granted that a city of two million men does not, without some F 
show of reason, rise in arms, fight for nine weeks with desperate FF A 
| energy, and leave forty thousand corpses under the ruins ofa FF 
hundred thoroughfares. The individual opinion of the writer may — ¢ 
bi: be that the revolution of ’71 shall be ranked by history secondto F 4 
Pk. no other, both in importance and fecundity. He may consider it § t 
le the central event of the century. He certainly holds it as the | 2 
i solemn initiation of the fourth (or labouring) estate to the mystery ff 
ie of power. Those wide aspects of the question, however, will be FF ° 
ee left aside. , t 
i What it is exclusively intended to show here is the quaint pro- § : 
cess through which the vanquished, the massacred, the exiled of ff l 
that political struggle have turned out in fact its moral conquerors; — 


and the National Guard of Paris, although crushed to atoms by the s * 
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monarchical host of Versailles, has, in the strictest sense of the 
word, succeeded in founding the Republic. The result is not an 
anparalleled one. It is in keeping, rather, with the historical law 
which has so many a time absorbed the conquering into the con- 
quered army. Still, in the present instance, that result has been 
199 much obscured by time-serving pharisees not to be worthy of a 
strict investigation, and this will be attempted in as impartial a 
spirit as is compatible with earnest conviction. 


I. Two FRANCES. 


Paris, in the first half of March 1871, was a most extraordi- 
nary sight. The capital of pleasure and the ‘cynosure of the 
world,’ now a prisoner within its walls, shaved of its trees, block- 
aded by a victorious enemy, and hardly breathing after the supreme 
sufferings of a siege; its palaces and museums still wrapped up 
in sand-sacks, its roofs shelled, its theatres turned into ambu- 
lances; everywhere the traces of the most fearful misery; hunger 
and disease at every story of its houses; all labour and business 
suspended for more than half a year ; all rents due; one hundred and 
fifty thousand commercial effects unpaid ; every man in arms, every 
woman in agonies of despair; the refugees of the suburbs still 
crowding the streets; whole families living or rather starving on 
the fifteenpence a day allowed to each National Guard, and this 
miserable pittance threatened with suppression ; the regular troops, 
deprived of their arms by the military convention, encamped on the 
squares ; nearly every person in easy circumstances gone out in a 
hurry for a holiday after such a terrible trial; every politician of note 
departed to Bordeaux for the meeting of the Assembly; railways 
few, telegraphs slow, hardly any regular mails as yet; flour and meat 
supplies measured with a scanty hand by a diffident foe: such was 
in broad lines the material situation. Morally, it was darker ‘still. 
A patriotic and sensitive population, which for six months had 
trained itself in the expectation of a desperate effort that never 
came, was labouring under a feeling of bitter humiliation. It was 
as if it had been, not conquered, but cheated into defeat. With 
the consciousness of having done individually its very best, it had 
not even been granted a chance of fighting. 

F ancy a champion who had prepared himself, for twenty-six 
Mea weeks, for a decisive trial of strength, and who was 

1 suddenly, before the competition began, that the umpires 
7 oo award the prize to his rival. Suppose the prize 
ee pow honour, five milliards of money, and two pro- 
het ultiply that man by three hundred thousand odd armed 

fers. Back the total with so many wives who during the 
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same space have spent their days and nights ankle-deep in 
snow, on a file at the door of a shop, for the purpose of obtaining 
half a pound of horse-meat or straw-bread. This was Paris, 


Noble, wretched, deluded Paris, who had all along believed, § 


the plan Trochu, and awoke to find that there was no plan! Wh 
had been told, ‘Le gouverneur de Paris ne capitulera pas;’ an 
who saw that very same governor resigning in order that his bog 
companion, Vinoy, might sign a capitulation in his stead! 

A strange shadow, that General Trochu; a first-rate militay 


critic, a fluent speaker, and an absolute nonentity. Wheneveri § 


was necessary to act, he spoke. On the night of the 4th of Sq. 


tember 1870, just as he had been put at the head of the Goven. § 


ment of National Defence, he happened to fall upon four quidnung 
in a dark passage of the Hotel de Ville. He button-holed they 
on the spot, and made a speech of half an hour duration, for thei 
private benefit, on the difficulties of the situation. Meanwhile, 


the Crown Prince of Germany was advancing on Paris wih§ 


speed. 
Every inch a Breton, a Catholic, and a soldier, as Trochu usel 


to describe himself, he was sincerely afraid of that sceptical and joly § 
democracy, which he was called to preside over, and utterly unabk § 


to realise its idiosyncrasy. The Paris workman or petty employi, 
it must be admitted, is quite peculiar in his ways, and different 
from any other being in existence. There is much of the artist in 
him; he has a sense of humour which is elsewhere the almost 


exclusive gift of more refined classes, and it was, by a thorough : 
Philistine like General Trochu, really difficult to conceive that » 
much fighting power should be hidden under that everlasting 


jocularity. 


He mistook it for Bohemianism. From the outset he lookel § 
at the hundred and seventy thousand regulars which he had hw: § 
riedly summoned to Paris as his only real army. A stupid concep § 
tion, to say the least, considering that they were for the most pat § 
raw recruits, whilst the National Guard included a large percentage § 


of old soldiers’ of the Crimean, Italian, and Mexican wars. If ke 
hoped to train the former, within a few months, into solid troops, 
with how much more reason ought he to have entertained the samt 


hope respecting the latter! In fact, as has been shown since ly § 


his own confession, he never had faith in either. He had faith 1 
the three-years’ system of soldier-training, in the conclusion o 
peace, procrastination, prayer, the interference of diplomatic 
celestial agencies,—everything, in short, except the power of sell 


help; the conclusion being that, after one or two unsuccesstil § 


attempts at breaking the ‘iron circle,’ Paris, on its last rat sausage 
awoke on a bitter morning to learn that Sedan and Metz had 
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companion, and that the Government of National Defence had 
lowered its colours. 

This, however, was already in March an old story. Weeks had 
passed on the event. Bygones were bygones. | The elections of 
February Sth had taken place, forty-three Republican deputies, with 
Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, and Garibaldi at the head of the poll, 
had been returned by Paris. Bread was scanty still, but white 
agai. Of the siege only the visible ruins remained, with the arms | 
ft to the National Guards. Those arms—those dear breech- 
loaders and brand-new guns—what a comfort to have been able to 
keep them! Jules Favre has since shed a few extra tears at having 
been a party to that particular clause of the Franco-German Con- 
vention; but how could he have done otherwise, the tragedian ? 
To have back the arms of the National Guards was no easy thing, 
as subsequent events have shown. 

Well, they had them, and they meant to retain them for the 
defence of the Republic. For this was the chief thing now. To 
keep the Republic, not to slip again in the mire of personal power. 
This everybody felt, everybody saw—300,000 Parisian voters out 
of $28,000. To say that Paris had turned Republican would not 
be correct: it has been so in all times, from Etienne Marcel down 
to this day. Under the old monarchy as under the last ones, Paris 
has always looked freely in the face of tyrants, and disposed of them 
with a wink of the eye, a lampoon, or a laugh. This was why 
Louis XIV., the model king, wanted to be invisible like a god, and 
hid his foibles at Versailles. Republicanism is the very temper of 
Paris, even when Paris itself happens not to be aware of the fact. 
That it had been pretty well aware of it for the last twenty years 
may be seen by its votes. In the present instance, however, Repub- 
licanism was not a fructification of feeling: it was one of reason. 
After the dreadful experiences just witnessed, any street-boy under- 
stood that it was to France a case of life or death ; that the country 
could only recover from such terrible wounds through the devotion 
and exertion of every one; that nobody henceforth had a right to 
abdicate his share of labour and responsibility. As a consequence, 
it was not Republic in name only which the National Guard wanted 
—it was Republic as synonymous with Regeneration. It seemed 
that old Institutions alike and old men ought to be put on the 
retired list. Fresh schools were wanted, fresh morals, fresh leaders. 
What alone survived the shipwreck, on that sea of desolation, was 
an intense, a passionate disgust of everything, every one, who 
bad had a hand in it oe 
talies: Soc ant In it. Work for all, education for all, military 
which © all, patience and self-government—such was the motto 
abun Prang unanimously from the soul of Paris, and which it 

ed in this single word Republic. 
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It borrowed from it, indeed, a sense of comparative confidenr, 
—almost of intimate and subdued joy—which to the unminitiaty 
would have seemed singular under the circumstances. The ma 
had in their eyes, at that very moment of defeat and misery, som. 
thing bright and healthy. Strange as it may seem to those why 
have not witnessed it, and who have no idea of the change whig, 
the contagion of duty may bring on the most obdurate minds, ering 
had for months wholly disappeared from Paris. The courts ¢ 
justice had suspended their sittings from actual want of cases. (Thy 
fact has been admitted publicly by M. Claude, for thirty years th 
head officer of the criminal service at the Prefecture of Police) 
There was no more room for sin in those consciences renovated }y 
patriotism. And just then, to symbolise the general feeling ¢ 
hopefulness, spring brought on the ravaged city its smiles aj 
flowers. Here a sprig shot from the sawn-up stump of a tree: 
there a patch of grass hastened to hide a ruin. It was now tk 
uncostly fashion for National Guards to adorn with young leave 
the muzzle of every gun and rifle. Battalion after battalion marche 
past in the sun to the tune of the Marseillaise sung out withs 
feeling and gusto which it was impossible to appreciate without 
being moved to the bottom of the heart. Everything in the luke 
warm atmosphere seemed to say: ‘ We are licked, that is a fae. 
But we are free. It is the turn of the Germans now to learn what 
an empire is worth !’ 

That the provinces would follow suit with them the Parisians 
never for a moment doubted. Have not the provinces in all times 
traditionally taken their password from the capital? Is not Pars 
the natural representative as well as the head of the French com 
munity? Does it not receive every day, from every department, 
a fresh supply of new blood, the hope and flower of the country? 
What America is to the Irishman, India or the Cape to the Scoteh- 
man, Oxford and Cambridge to the English public-school boy—the 
land of promise—Paris is to the French provinces. Frenchmet 
do not emigrate; they only flock to that one Ile de France, § 
wide arena always open to talent and enterprise. They will 
take root there; it may be, they will only stay three, five, te, 
twenty years, according to their wants, their studies, and thel 
chances ; but they will go, and there is hardly a man of some note 
in the whole country who has not breathed for a time that light 
bracing air. {herve is not one who does not possess a son, a bro 
ther, a cousin, a friend in it; who does not read a paper printed B 
it; who is not intensely interested in the book, in the play, in the 
speech, in the single word, sent from it. Indeed, he takes a kind 
of pride in everything which is done in Paris. No narrow jealousy; 
no provincial hatred, can prevail against the pet city. It is empl 
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the heart of the country, the vital point of its political, 
d artistic life. This even foreigners know well and feel 
How many of them, like Anacharsis Clootz, having 
once put their foot in Paris, have at once and for ever turned 
Parisians! As for Frenchmen, there is probably not one who does 
not say with Montaigne, from the innermost recesses of his soul, 
‘Paris a mon coeur dés mon enfance. Je Vayme tendrement, jusques 
i ses verrues et a ses taches.’ . 

Then, its population is constantly renewed. There is hardly 
such a thing as a man in possession of a long Parisian pedigree, 
and, when found, that rara avis will stand a chance of being the 
most insignificant of badauds. Your Parisian born will frequently 
die in a country cottage—the hobby of his whole life—or turn out 
the most travelling of Frenchmen. In fact, Paris is made up 
of a motley of Bourguignons, Normands, Dauphinois, Auvergnats, 
Gascons, Picards, &c., who have drifted there through a kind of 
natural selection, and who have brought to the common mass, every 
one of them, the characteristic of his province—this one its fire and 
ardour, another its genius for business, another its steadiness and 
endurance, or its thrift, or its love of art, and so on. For 
centuries those distinct features have been mixed up there and 
combined; they have contributed, each for its part, to the consti- 
tution of the national character, and that to such a degree that 
Paris, and Paris alone, either in itself or through its great spokes- 
men—Rabelais, Moliére, Voltaire, Diderot, Beaumarchais—is the 
true and pure image of the French unity. 

Added to this, Paris is not like other great capitals—an ageglo- 
meration of distinct boroughs, each with its individual life and 
features. Paris is a whole—a complete and simple organism. 
Being less populous than London, for instance, and moreover 
considerably more concentrated on account of its system of six or 
seven-storied houses, it rises, breathes, and sleeps, as it were, all 
at one time. There is no distinct part of it exclusively devoted 
to business, which is transacted everywhere. If there are a few 
special places of meeting—the Exchange, the Halles—they stand 
mn the very centre of the city, which seems to radiate around them. 
So are the newspaper offices, the theatres, and that most Parisian 
of institutions—the Boulevard, with its wide footpaths, its innu- 
merable cafés, its continuous stream of loungers. Who, living in 
Paris, could help crossing it once a day, or be it once a week, once 
ut month ? It is a universal place of resort—a kind of open-air 

arliament, which never gives up sitting, and never stops analysing, 
ee debating, criticising. Such a constant intercourse, 
than > incessant exchange of news, ideas, and opinions, no less 
© composition of its people, help in making Paris the most 
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representative of capitals ; and they are undoubtedly among the chief 
causes which have given to it such a conspicuous, or rather such an 
all-absorbing, part in French history. 

In 1871, Paris had never doubted that the provinces would 
follow its lead. Six months before, it had made, on September 4th, 
the revolution of disgust only to learn that Lyons, Perigueux, 
and a few other places had done it at the same hour as itself, 
whilst the other chief cities had hastened to keep pace with it, 
How to suppose that things would go otherwise, now, than it had 
been the custom for nearly a hundred years ? 

Still, it was a mistake. Paris overlooked that the siege had § 
severed its links with the provinces—that for a whole half year it 
had been entirely insulated, and that every department had, for 
that time, been left to think for itself. Of the latter fact, in the 
truer sense of the word, the Parisians had not the least idea, 
Accustomed as they were to take interest chiefly in their own 
affairs, they had hardly noticed that they were no more in daily 
intercourse with the outer world; and however little they may be 
credited with modesty, they were certainly far from supposing how 
much their influence was wanted in it. At all events, when the 
siege ended, everybody supposed that the interregnum was equally 


at an end; and it was granted, as a matter of course, that Paris q 


was again the intellectual as well as the political capital. 

In fact, it was nothing of the kind. Railways and telegraphs, 
as before stated, were not yet quite in order. Newspapers had 
either disappeared from sheer dearth of paper and subscribers, 
or had transported their editorial offices to the new parliamentary 
head-quarters. The National Assembly and Government were at 
Bordeaux ; so were all the political leaders. Communication was 
still so difficult between the chief town of the Gironde and Paris 
that the parliamentary reports were only printed in the latter place § 
six days after date. 

The above statement of trivial facts will possibly help in convey: F 
ing an approximate idea of the absolute surprise which overwhelmed 
Paris, when the news of what was going on at Bordeaux reached it. 
It was like a nightmare. An evil spirit who would have tried to 
sketch out an exact counterpart of every Parisian feeling could not 
have better succeeded. ; 

Paris had elected Garibaldi amongst its deputies, as a grateful 
homage to the only foreigner who had put his sword at the service 
of the French Republic. ‘The rural assembly,’ as Gaston Crémieut 
branded it on the occasion, by an appropriate word which cost him 
his life, began its sittings by hissing down the hero, and covering 
his voice with outrageous uproar. Paris was of opinion, with every 
competent general (with Chanzy, Loysel, Billot, Mazure), that the 
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resumption of the war was possible, and preferable to the cession of 
two provinces. The Assembly had not lost a day in unfurling the 
noble standard of peace at any price, and from the first moment 
had thrown the country at the tender mercies of the Prussian 
Chancellor. Paris was passionately Republican ; and it saw sud- 
denly its representatives faced with a majority of monarchists, —450 
out of 750 members. 

Monarchists is not even a fit word. They were rabid émigrés, 
men whose very names and language France had never heard since 
1815, pontifical Zouaves, devotees of the Sacred Heart ; a host of 
crusaders, who did not merely threaten the Republic, but proclaimed 
loudly their firm intention of doing away at the same time, and 
once for all, with every legacy of the Great Revolution. 

It looked like one of those transformation scenes only to be 
seen at pantomimes. Such a miracle, indeed, was this sudden 
hatching by Voltairian France of a majority of Jesuits’ eggs, 
that it has not ceased to appear suspicious. It is pretty well 
known that pending the war,—whilst the Republican party, and 
indeed the youth of the Legitimist party as well, were doing their 
duty to the front,—the clergy alone had thought of the morrow, 
remained at home, and actively canvassed their parishes in view 
of the coming elections. It is no mystery that the coalition of the 
monarchical leaders, seeing that the Republicans in power repre- 
sented, or pretended to represent, the war party, had sought their 
platform on the opposite feeling. It is a fact that the majority of 
the rural populations were disgusted with the war, and listened only: 
too readily to those who murmured into their ears that their candi- 
dates alone could procure ‘ peace with honour.’ Even with such 
powerful factors at work, however, as superstition and cowardice, 
the lack of Parisian impulse, the organisation of the clerical army, 
the presence of a foreign invader, and the hurried haste of general 
elections—gazetted, countermanded, and concluded within eight days 
—the return to a French Assembly, in 1871, of a majority of 
Belcastels savours almost of the impossible. 

To account for it, it is necessary to bear in mind two capital 
facts, The first, that not even one half of the registered voters 
were either able or willing to take part in the ballot. The second, 
t.at in no case whatever were the returns seriously investigated. 
Under pretence of the pressure of circumstances, the elections were 
validated wholesale, at the rate of 100 or 200 per sitting; in many 
*ases on telegraphic reports. A prominent member of the Left 
—_ pointed out that the Assembly of 1871 was perhaps the only 
Parliament, in history which never had any archives. This is say- 
'N§ 8 good deal, as previous and subsequent elections have shown. 


Ss sonia it may be, one fact was henceforth impressed on every 
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mind—to wit, that Paris and the Assembly were at the two opposite 
poles. Paris was in arms, and meant to maintain the Republic at 
any price. The Assembly, whatever its titles and authority were— 
it had avowedly been elected for the restricted purpose of voting on 
the question of peace or war—did not even care to conceal that it 
wanted to make a monarchy. It was as if two Frances had been 
confronting each other: the one fanatically attached to decayed 
institutions, in spite of their utter failure; the other passionately 
resolved on making a clean sweep of the same institutions, and 
looking for the regeneration of the country to an entirely fresh 
establishment. 

That the irreconcilable antagonism could only end in civil war was 
obvious from the outset. It only remained for every Frenchman to 
make a choice between the two parties. By most of us, young as 
we were, that choice had been made long before. Many joined us 
who had just opened their eyes to the truth in consequence of the 
national disaster. Colonel Rossel, for one, was soon to do so in 
the most characteristic fashion, by sending the following letter of 
resignation to the Minister of War: ‘ Mon généra],—There are two 
parties in the country. I do not hesitate in joining the side which 
has not concluded peace, and which does not include in its ranks 
generals guilty of capitulation.’ A declaration which he completed 
one month later by writing to a British paper: ‘It is not, as you 
put it, a movement of passing spite, which led me to enter the 
ranks of the Revolution, but ripe and deliberate disgust with the old 
order of things which has brought France down to the abyss.’ 


PASCHAL GROUSSET. 
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Taere has been nothing in our time at all comparable with the 
literary influence exercised by the two greatest novelists who have 
graced the latter half of the century—Dickens and Thackeray. 
In the region of fiction and social essay little is now produced 
which does not vividly bear the impress of one or other of these 
master-minds. Of late, indeed, a new spirit has manifested itself 
among the rising generation of writers, and a preéminently modern 
force has asserted itself in their modes of expression and thought. 
Style is becoming impregnated with science; and if this is the 
result of a general movement in our age, it could hardly have 
been developed to its present proportions but for the illustrious 
example of George Eliot. Perhaps to this new motive-power in 
literature, which colours words and sentences with its own individu- 
ality, there should be added another. Literature is influenced by 
the spirit of art as well as by that of science; and among our newer 
novelists there are several whose dreamy periods and whose descrip- 
tions, which are as a succession of dissolving scenes in language, 
recall the canvases on which earth, air, and water are blended toge- 
ther in picturesque confusion. But neither of these more recently 
asserted tendencies is noticeable to anything like the same extent 
as the influence of Thackeray and Dickens. Every man, it has 
been said, is a born Aristotelian or a born Platonist. Even so a 
majority of the professional writers who have made their mark in 
modern times display from their literary infancy signs of the nurture 
derived from the author of Pendennis or the author of David Cop- 
perfeld. If Mr. Sala’s literary ancestry is to be correctly traced, 
it 1s as the direct descendant of Dickens that he must be described. 
Other qualities he has, indeed, inherited or acquired. The inspira- 
tion of much which he has written is to be found in Thackeray ; 
while he has read so widely, observed so closely, travelled so much, 
and written so much, that there is in most of his productions an 
element, the property of no writer save himself. There is a certain 
— of composition in which he excels, and of which no other living 
iterateur knows the secret. There is as much personality in the 
™ as there is in the presence of the man. Analysis may reveal 
mF egy of one influence here and of another there ; but when 
olimi cncbang be referred to a definite literary paternity has been 
" “ra : there will remain much to the credit of which Mr. Sala 
elf exclusively entitled. 


As Dickens ig his master, so was he, as Mr. Sala has himself 
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told us, the oracle whose response did much to decide the kind of 
literary career with which his disciple has become mainly identified, 
It was the conductor and originator of Household Words who re. 
commended his briliant contributor steadily to apply himself to 
journalism. Hence Mr. Sala’s enrolment on the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph—that newspaper which, as he has said in his short sketch 
of Dickens, itself reprinted with additions from the Telegraph, has 
been enriched with thousands of leading articles by his hand, and has 
despatched him to every quarter of the globe, ‘ with the treatment 
of a gentleman and the wages of an ambassador.’ It is at once in. 
teresting and significant that Mr. Sala should have made his début 
in the London press under these auspices, and that for the simple 
reason that he is a distinguished connecting-link between pure 
literature and pure journalism. He shows, indeed, on most days 
of his life that journalism, as he understands it, is.a department of 
real literature ; and showing this, he bridges over the interval which 
separates the journalism of to-day from the journalism of the epoch 
of Sterling and Maginn. The cleverness with which Mr. Sala has 
done this is eminently noticeable. It is easy enough to be literary and 
to be obscure ; to deliver lectures full of allusions to the classics of 
Greece, Italy, and England, and not to command an audience. It 
is exceedingly difficult in the present day to preserve in a marked 
way the literary flavour, and to secure its popularity with an 
enormous public. For literary knowledge has comparatively slight 
charm for a public which imperiously demands positive topical in- 
struction on the events of the hour. Historical reminiscences 
rather irritate than interest it; and readers are apt to take offence 
when, the treasure-house of literary knowledge being suddenly u- 
locked, all its precious contents flow forth. The best writer of F 
leading articles, both for the general reader and the newspaper § 
proprietor, at the present day, is the man who has least of the lite [ 
rary habit and temperament, and who lives in the midst of the § 
whirl of contemporary existence. So long as he can write clearly § 
and pointedly, it is not necessary or even desirable that he should § 
be a student of books. Indeed, book-knowledge qué book-knowledge § 
ought not to assert its presence in the leading article on the theme 
of the time. References to immortal works, and quotations from 
them, are blemishes rather than merits—purple patches on the 
texture of the timeous commentary, whose presence reminds the 
reader of his Maunders’ Treasury or his catechism. In other § 
words, the first quality which we look for in the leading article 8 J 
the thought and manner of the man of the world; the last quality § 
which we wish is that of priggishness—and for journalistic purposes & 
priggishness may be defined as the display of knowledge in such 
way as makes the reader feel that the writer is his superior. 
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It is the peculiar excellence of Mr. Sala to combine in all his 
writings a genuinely literary property with a thoroughly popular 
charm. On the other hand, if Mr. Sala has not mastered the 
tastes of the public of his day, then is there no writer who can 
be said to have attained to that art. Many other living littéra- 
teurs there may be who have, each of them, some of Mr. Sala’s 

‘ts, It is the combination which is unique. It is the union 
of the rich results of varied and discursive reading, held together 
in an all-tenacious memory, marshalled with real intellectual 
power, and pigeon-holed so as to be ready at a moment’s notice for 
any occasion that a shrewd and practised judgment may deem ap- 
plicable, with a large store of native wit, indomitable animal spirits, 
considerable imagination, artistic taste and capacity, acute powers 
of observation, and immense experience of men and manners— 
it is this union which is the special and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Mr. Sala. Nor is his journalistic method less pre- 
eminently his own than this variety of valuable endowments. He is, 
above all things, concrete and picturesque. He looks at humanity 
in motion, and he does not care for principles apart from the indi- 
viduals in whom they reside, and the actions in which they are 
embodied. Here, again, we may perceive the thoroughly popular 
writer trained in the school of Dickens. An event, a scene, an 
individual, an incident, invariably affords Mr. Sala the peg on 
which he hangs his comments on things in general—the starting- 
point whence he advances rapidly to his destined goal. It may 
safely be said that, if Mr. Sala would devote a magazine essay to 
the Philosophy of Composition, he would give us something quite 
as interesting in its way as the paper in which Edgar Allan Poe 
has professed to explain the Genesis of the Raven, and a great deal 
more truthful. Most of Mr. Sala’s accomplishments in the broad 
field of journalism are fashioned upon the lines of some precon- 
celved and systematic plan. It is very much like a proposition 
of Euclid or a logical syllogism. Given the figure or the major 
and minor premiss, and the conclusion follows naturally. This 
may sound like journalism made easy, and any one may of course 
try Mr. Sala’s plan. As a matter of fact, many leading articles, 
many newspaper letters, many essays, are perpetually being written 
on the Sala-esque principle. Nor, perhaps, are they without some 
merit a8 compositions. But the design is not original. The frame- 
Work is too apparent. The woodwork of the scaffolding is painfully 
visible, because it is not covered, as Mr. Sala always can cover it, 
with a luxuriant growth of imagination, fancy, humour, wit, and 
knowledge. 

The simple and unexaggerated truth is, that there is a particular 


style of journalism complete success in which Mr. Sala can alone 
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of living men command. He approaches his theme from the hig. 
torical or anecdotical side. With masterly rapidity he reviews 4lj 
that he has read and noted in his commonplace books, or on the 
tablets of his trusty memory, which seems to bear upon the imme. 
diate topicin hand. From this cornucopia of fact and illustration he 
selects one which is to strike the keynote of the discourse. He 
groups others round it ; and so he runs on from period to period and 
paragraph to paragraph. This in its way is an art; and it is an art 
which knows no other master than Mr. Sala. He is not merely, 
journalist; he is the founder of a school of journalism. Every 
leading article, every letter, in the daily newspaper with which ff 
he is identified, and in many other newspapers too, is dominated 
by the literary influence of this gifted disciple of Dickens. But § 
though the present development of journalism is new, and Mr. Sal 
is preéminently a journalist of the day, the special department of 
literature to which his journalistic productions belong is at least as 
old as Addison. As the leader-writer and special correspondent of 
the argumentative and political order is the lineal descendant of the 
pamphleteer, so there has fallen upon the descriptive journalist the § 
mantle of the essayist. All Mr. Sala’s best leaders and letters ar §& 
essays, the work of a man who is more many-sided than Elia, and 
who dips his literary brush in stronger colours. Thus, if the news. © 
paper had never been invented, if the Daily Telegraph had never § 
attained the widest circulation in the world, there would still have § 
been a place for George Sala. He is conspicuous, perhaps even § 
supreme, among the leader-writers and special correspondents of the F 
day; but he is this because he would have been remarkable among § 
the essayists of any generation. : 

While in his essays Mr. Sala shows that his literary nature is § 
traversed by a genuinely pathetic vein, he is never so original # § 
when he travels into the region of the grimly humorous and gro FF 
tesquely realistic. Some of his short stories, such as ‘ Colond F 
Quagg’s Conversion,’ and a novelette descriptive of an expeditia F 
made by himself and two friends to the roulette-tables at Homburg, § 
have a flavour about them which is in every way their own—a flavour FF 
that comes of a blending of cynicism, artistic feeling, and insight into F 
human nature. The two last are the attributes whose influence i Ff 
most visible in Mr. Sala’s best work—his artistic sense and his f 
knowledge of the world. It is because he is a true artist and a great § 
traveller that he has left his mark so distinctly behind him in the § 
periodical literature of our day. Three-and-twenty years ago le § 
visited Russia for the purposes of Household Words, and contt 
buted to that magazine a series of papers entitled ‘ A Journey due 
North.’ In 1857 commenced his connection with the Daily Tele 
graph. As the representative of that paper, he has at different 
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periods visited Holland and the Low Countries, Spain, Italy, Algeria, 


the Northern States of America, Mexico, the West Indies, Russia, 
Constantinople, and some parts of Asia Minor; to say nothing of 
frequent runs to Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Rome. Some- 
times the occasion has been the eve or the morrow of a great war ; 
sometimes the actual heart of the struggle; sometimes the opening 
of exhibitions, the overthrow of dynasties, or whatever other event 
may at the moment have fixed the attention of the world. Other 
writers may have seen, or had the opportunity of seeing, as much 
as Mr. Sala; but the eye can discover nothing in the landscape 
which it does not itself bring, and Mr. Sala has brought the pene- 
trating appreciative vision of the artist who finds something worthy 
of note and recollection in everything, and who never forgets what 
he has once noted. 

Here his early training and education have been of immense 
advantage to him. Like Thackeray, Sala was a draughtsman before 
it occurred to him to turn author. He served his apprenticeship in 
art to a well-known scene-painter ; and shortly before he made his 
first dash into literature, with the ‘ Key of the Street,’ in Mr. 
Dickens’s magazine, had been engaged in decorating the staircase 
of Gore House with what he has since called ‘a grotesque nightmare 
of portraits of people whom I had never seen, and hundreds more 
upon whom I had never set eyes, save in the printshops, till I saw 
the originals grinning or scowling, or planted in blank amazement, 
before the pictorial libels on the wall.’ The influences of this earlier 
period have remained with George Sala throughout his life; and 
they have strengthened the faculty of microscopically minute obser- 
vation, which was the gift of Dickens as well as of Defoe, and to 
which he affords on the slightest pretext full scope with his pen. 
In the preface to one of the many volumes of his collected works, he 
says that, had he not drifted into authorship, he should probably 
have been ‘a broker’s man ;’ and after dilating upon the delight of 
‘inventory-making and stock-taking,’ he adds: ‘ Whatever success 
I have to be thankful for ... has been due to persistence in 
describing the things I have seen, and to a habit of setting down 
the common things I have thought about them, exactly as they have 
been presented to me, and exactly as they have occurred.’ LElse- 
where he gives expression to much the same thought in slightly 
different language : ‘He who can draw, be it ever so badly, has a 
dozen extra preference shares in every landscape—shares that are 
perpetually paying golden dividends.’ 

As an illustration of Mr. Sala’s mode of ‘ drawing’ the pheno- 
mena of nature as they appear to him, take the following : 


+ ‘Day breaks fast, and the slender gray thread expands into a wide sheet 
Pale light. Against it the coldly violet clouds are defined in sharp and 
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rigid relief. These are the fragments of the veil of night yielding slowly, 
and as it were reluctantly, to daylight. Slower and slower, almost impercep. 
tibly, as day gains on night, one great bank of clouds sinks in nearly a hor. 
zontal line into Erebus, like a pair of flats in a theatrical spectacle; but the 
side-pieces of clouds—the wings and set pieces, if I may call them so—spjit 
up into jagged, obstinate, refractory cloudlets over the sky, which by this time 
has turned from ashy pallid gray to silver-blue—not sky-blue, as we generally 
understand it, yet, but a blue like that we see in the shadow part of silver 
lace. These clouds are of fantastic shapes : some are dark slices, long, ang 
almost mathematically straight; others torn and zigzag-shaped; some take 
the semblance of fiendish heads and hideous animals, with more legs thay 
were ever dreamt of in the philosophy of Buffon or Cuvier. Fast as the day 
breaks, and broad daylight as it is by this time, the genial warming influence § 
of the blessed sun is yet wanting. The guests are bidden, and the banquetis § 
spread; but the bride and bridegroom are not come home from church yet. : 
The contract is drawn up, but lacks the signature; the pyre is heaped up, and 
needs only one friendly torch to set it in a blaze.’ 


This passage illustrates both the merits and the faults of Mr, 
Sala’s style. It shows him to us both as a sketcher of nature and 
a representative of what has been called the cockney school of Leigh 


Hunt. Nothing can be more vivid than the description of over § 


spreading of the sky by daylight; nothing more inappropriate in 7 
such a context than the simile of ‘a pair of flats in a theatrical § 
spectacle.’ But to say this is only to say that Mr. Sala is no § 
absolutely without the imperfections which in some degree are found [7 
among all graphically realistic writers. He paints the effect of 7 
dawn exactly as he saw it; and no doubt he could see plainly, § 
beyond the possibility of mistake, the familiar mechanical operatio § 
of the stage. Citizen of the world—as undoubtedly his experi. 
ences entitle him to rank—the standard by which Mr. Sala mea- 
sures the tastes and capacities of his public is invariably, as i 
ought to be, that of a London public. He has been everywhere, 
seen everything, written about everything. A Thames ferry-boat 
suggests the long-shore navigators of the Bay of Naples, the gondo § 
liers of Venice, or the mariners of the Golden Horn. An article on F 
the subject of cigarettes would as surely lead on to a little disquis- | 
tion on the qualities of Spanish tobacco, the Alhambra, the Escurial, 7 
and Spanish costume, as an article on children’s toys would involve | 
mention of Hans Andersen’s Tin Soldier, the Ugly Duckling, and § 
several other charming narratives for grown-up children, as fot 
children in the nursery. But the tone in which all this is done 
is preéminently adapted to win the ear and the admiration of the 
London public; and of this public, especially that enormous s¢¢: 
tion which is specially affected to Mr. Sala’s newspaper. Neve § 
was there a journalist who had so thoroughly mastered the taste’ § 
and requirements of the colossal circle of readers to which be 
appeals. Seldom has there been one of whom it may be said thst 
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he has, with certain reservations, created the appetite which his 
itings satisfy. 

yi as, nd art, or literature, or the society and institutions of 
Europe or America, Mr. Sala knows how to write for the amuse- 
ment and edification of his public better than any living author, so 
on London itself is he, perhaps, the best writer next to Dickens 
in the English language. His T'wice round the Clock, which it 
has been eminently a wise and happy thought to republish, gives a 
better notion of the life of London as an organic whole than any 
work ever printed. The penultimate chapter, ‘Two a.m.: Late 
Debate in the House of Commons,’ contains not a little that is 
already of historic interest—witness the sketch of the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, and the surprisingly 
lifelike portrait of Lord Brougham. The mention of this last name 
suggests an accomplishment of Mr. Sala which must not pass un- 
noticed. Among after-dinner speakers there are few better at 
the present time than this journalist of the day; and it was Lord 
Brougham who, in the dining-room of his house in Grafton-street, gave 
Mr. Sala the only lesson in public speaking which he ever received. 
It was given, it may be added, in view of a coming meeting on edu- 
cation at St. James’s Hall, and the ex-Lord-Chancellor was anxious 
that Mr. Sala’s voice should be heard, in order, as he put it, ‘ that 
the bishops should not have things all their own way.’ 

What Mr. Sala is as a writer and as a speaker, he is also as a lin- 
guist. Enriched with all these accomplishments—whether derived 
from study, travel, practical experience, or a process of self-education 
singularly comprehensive and admirably patient—George Augustus 
Sala, it may be thought by some, has never filled the place in life 
for which nature may be supposed to have destined him. Such an 
observation as this is frequently made, in analogous instances, in a 
spirit of much amiability. But there is no reason, in the present 
instance, to suppose that the world has experienced a loss. The 
career which George Sala has followed, and in which he has so 
admirably acquitted himself, is probably that for which he was most 
signally adapted. It is but a poor compliment to the ability of a 
man who has gifts almost amounting to genius to say that he has 
mistaken his vocation, or that he would have done more under kind- 
lier circumstances. Native force of intellect creates or chooses the 
circumstances which are most favourable for itself, and controls 
them. Brains find their own level as surely as water; and of all 
the cant nowadays talked, none is more contemptible and idiotic 
than that which gratuitously assumes that, because a man has done 
‘n immense deal in one sphere, therefore he would have done a 
great deal more in some sphere in which he has never had the 
*Pportunity of showing his power. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 






































DEALING IN THEATRICALS. 





THERE is no brick-and-mortar investment more profitable in Londo, 
than that of building theatres, and there is no occupation more easy 
and agreeable than theatrical management. The happy landlord of 
a London theatre builds in odd holes and corners—in back-yaris 
and blind-alleys, in slums and dust-holes; and when his temple of f 
the drama is nearly complete, he obtains a narrow entrance anda 7 
frontage in a public thoroughfare sufficient to carry a flaming gy § 
‘device,’ and immediately lets his property at a 15 per cent § 
rental, reserving various privileges, and taking the fullest security, J 
His choice of tenants is ample and varied. At one end of his list 
are a host of penniless showmen ; at the other are half a dozen belted 
earls with what are called ‘theatrical proclivities.’ Undeceived by § 
the Micawberism of one class, or the dazzling brilliancy of the othe, © 
he demands and obtains those material guarantees which make 
business a pleasure and earth a paradise. 

The theatrical manager’s occupation is easy and agreeable, far 7 
beyond that of most occupations, because he has so many people to 7 
advise him and take an interest in his affairs. The soap-boilerin 7 
the City and the Government clerk at the West-end have no mis © 
giving as to their power of directing his faltering footsteps. Sixty 7 
newspapers, more or less, seem to be written, printed, and publishel 7 
for no other purpose than to point out to him the many pitfalls § 
his path. Not only newspapers of an artistic character are amongst F 
his friends, but trade journals leave their more serious affairs 
watch over his trivialities. He is told what to do by the recognisel F 
organs of Mincing-lane ; he is told what to avoid by the appointel [ 
guardians of the corn-market. Journals that appear to be a little 7 
hazy in the management of their own business are very decided # 7 
to the management of his; and journals on the eve of bankruptcy | 
and extinction can still lift up their expiring voices to give hi F 
a solemn death-warning. If the manager is of an irritable and 
sarcastic nature, he may possibly resent these counsels, and maj 
hang up the fable of the old man and his ass in a prominent pat § 
of his theatre as a delicate hint to his many advisers. 

If the manager is a practical man—and no man who is 0 § 
practical ought to have the direction of a theatre—his first dul}, § 
when he takes possession of his theatre, will be to supervise the § 
work of his architect. He will sit in every seat in his house, and 
look at the stage from every point of view from which the audien § 
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will have to look at it. If any Corinthian capital, caryatides, 
gurgoyle, or other architectural ornaments come in the line of any 
one’s sight, from a sixpenny boy in the gallery to the holder of 
a ten-shilling stall, he will sacrifice those ornaments without a 
moment’s hesitation. If any columns threaten to prove obstrue- 
tions of a similar nature, he will fill their places with girders with 
the least possible delay, until he has made his theatre a place in 
which all his audience can see all the performance. When the 
Surrey Theatre was rebuilt after the last fire, a splendid archi- 
tectural ceiling was displayed on the first night, which had only 
the trifling defect that it prevented half the gallery from seeing the 
stage. ‘The house had to be closed and half this ceiling cut away 
before the manager could fairly commence his business. 

The next duty of the manager will be to ascertain whether his 
audience can hear as easily as they can see, and on this point he is 
more at the mercy of the brute force of matter. What are called 
the ‘acoustic properties’ of a playhouse are largely the result of 
accident. Until the first word is spoken, no one can say whether 
a whisper will penetrate to the farthest corner of the building, or 
a pistol-shot be scarcely audible. If the manager meets with good 
luck in this respect, so much the better for the manager; if he 
meets with bad luck, he must try to improve it by every means in 
his power. 

His next duty will be to ascertain whether his -audience can 
breathe in his theatre, a matter that is very difficult in many play- 
houses. He must not bake his audience on one side and freeze 
them on the other, but he must so temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb that the shorn lambs may not suffer from neuralgia or old 
toothache. Whilst on the subject of ventilation he must thoroughly 
examine the sanitary condition of his property. A theatre ought 
hot to play into the hands of the Mawworm class, and become, what 
they say it is, a ‘ whitened sepulchre.’ No manager ought to invite 
avisitor to the play without offering him, as near as possible, the 
same comforts that he leaves at home. The French theatres in this 
tespect are examples to avoid. No sensible man ought to go even 
to aprivate box in Paris without a dust-pan, a broom, a few hat-pegs, 
4 small strip of carpet, a surgical appliance for straightening crippled 
or cramped legs, and a little chloride of lime or other disinfectant. 
No sensible man ought, on any consideration, to go into one of 
those avant-sceéne boxes, those Punch-and-Judy-show abominations, 
Which disfigure even the splendid mise-en-scdne at the Grand Opéra. 
No person of taste ought to sit in a French theatre while the shop- 

Ceper manager is exhibiting an advertising curtain. 
_ The alliance which has been formed of late years between the 
g-shop and the theatre in England is one that requires careful 
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supervision. In this respect the French theatres are models , 
copy. In some London theatres a gaudy bar and a flaunting by. 
maid meet you at every turn; the placards of the great brewers anj 







distillers stare you in the face on every wall; while the programme, | 


of the performance are carefully hidden until you produce a shilling. 
Hungry waiters prowl about and suggest drinks to people who ap 
not thirsty or object to stand at a bar, until it is difficult to gy 
where the public-house ends and the theatre begins. Protected by 
a clause which was smuggled into an Act of Parliament, this theatre. 


bibbing is not bound by the go-to-bed legislation of the last fey 


years; and as long as the actors fret their late hours upon the 
stage the gin-shop in front of the theatre can sell its fire-water. 0p 
the memorable first night of Oonah at Her Majesty’s Theatre th 


performance lasted till a quarter to three on Sunday morning; ani § 


up to this hour refreshments (sorely needed) were partaken of freely 
by the much-tried critics. 


While on this subject of refreshments, it will be well for th § 


manager to see that they are really what they profess to be, and not 


apples of the Dead Sea and Lucrezia Borgia fluids. It is customary | 
at too many theatres for the management to let the bars to som § 


half-amateur publican at a rental which almost compels the vende 
to sell bad articles at exorbitant prices. It is also customary at to 
many theatres to let with these bars the right of worrying the publi 


for the custody of their coats, hats, and sticks, of demanding fees 7 
for showing them into seats which they have paid for, and of forcing © 
on them programmes at twenty times the value of paper and printing. F 
These are evils that should be vigorously stamped out, not only by F 
exhibiting placards warning the public not to give fees, but by dis F 
charging without mercy any servants found guilty of taking bribes 7 
though these may have been forced upon them by weak-mindel F 


pia «osama coheed 


members of the public. As to the bars, if a theatre is to bes 


drinking-shop it may as well be a good one; and the experiment F 


selling liquor untampered with, as it comes from the brewer # j 


distiller, might do as much for the success of a playhouse as the q 


cultivation of the highest form of drama. 


Having prepared for the reception of audiences after this fashiot, : 
it will be well for the manager to reflect on the probable characte 7 


of his patrons. He must never forget the melancholy fact that, i F 
spite of the School Board, there are many persons in London who § 


can neither read nor write, and who are compelled to seek thi : 


amusement in public places which a defective education has denied 


to them at home. He must never forget the fact that in a col 
fortable gallery the lower orders of society can obtain a degree # § 


physical warmth for a penny an hour which it is impossible for 


them to obtain at home with coals at thirty shillings a ton, and g# 
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at three-shillings-and-sixpence the thousand cubic feet. He must 
never forget “a fact that there are many gentlemen, old and young, 
n eee Gas Seed a theatre to admire the beauty of female 
- - os _ ladies, old and young, in the 
a g e theatre to admire the beauty of male 
= He must never forget the fact that many people go to a 
theatre in a vague sort of way, believing they are sitting in one 
playhouse on they are sitting in another; or being in perfect 
ignorance . e name of the drama they are witnessing, and only 
alive to t e name of the principal actor or actress who may be 
pay in this drama. He must not forget the fact that many 
me sm oy by clean seats, civil servants, soft carpets 
ne oie - ey gaat management. He may forget 
y gs, but he must never forget the great fact that, n 
matter what persons may form h di ws 
clearer idea as to the article they endgame nee 
sas to see than he can possibly 
_ =a ab never attempt to make his taste their taste. 
is to open his shop, and to serve them with 
want, and not with what he probably would like to gi — = 
must never : ino hg 
customer eae ; vo pad aap a 
ato the propriety of selecti 
rose ora volume of poems. He is not reo 
ems. a director of public t 
any more than an editor is a direct f ae ae 
ee We ee or 0 public opinion. He is 
J or. o theories and no prejudi 
must never sit at his own theat d ita — 
the public. Few men re an watch the pieces he gives to 
5, . can do this without b i judi 
Mls tic: ee-teniieeh cael al ecoming prejudiced 
financial results yn a A seca He must only look at the 
disturbing influences—r oe a pencil Si rae 
die. din snow, strikes, commercial depression, and 
dma of a good piece must be a piece that pays ; his 
Side b plece must be a piece that does not pa Wh 
Ss he has got the first, h nine een 
he b , he must carefully nurse it; when he find 
as got the latter, he must st it wi : nee 
Tielliines dhens te . st strangle it with as little remorse as 
the billiard-room. and : poor beetle. He must take a lesson from 
When he has ake e able to fluke with superhuman serenity. 
both, he mnt ey success, either with a piece, an actor, or with 
hich b as if he were reaping the reward of a sch 
e had been maturing half his li ae 
that, sedans to ,a alf his life. He must ignore the fact 
Walting for somethin te onc on a hand-to-mouth policy, always 
he selects his salle: ‘on up. He must gently insinuate that 
Onaliiies, Sy ca s after years of deliberation; that his pieces 
that his actors ao wag Perec paiirenpilions Bengest 5 rsa 
him, and him sa ag selected in the same way, and trained for 
Wh e, by ages of study and tuition. 
en he has to descend from thi 
rom this lofty pedestal, and really 
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select the exponents of his dramas, he will find two courses open ty 
him. He may engage what are called ‘ stars,’ who are rapacious, 
but popular; or he may surround himself with a group of well. 
drilled mediocrities. He must not be astonished if he is asked ty 
pay the salary of an Under-secretary of State to a young man who 
has _just stepped out of society on to the stage, and -whose chief 
merit may be his ability to act as a clothes-peg. If he asks one of 
these actors to play a recognised part in the standard drama of his 
country, he must not feel surprised if six months’ rehearsal jg 
demanded. The days have long passed when every actor had a 
repertory of twenty parts, in any one of which he was ready to 
appear at an hour’s notice. Each actor in our time only plays 
about one part a year, is drilled by machinery, and goes on till the 
springs run down, like a piece of Swiss clockwork. 

In the selection of his plays, or rather authors, his choite will 
be much more limited. If he shows any hesitation, it cannot arise 
from the variety of material at his disposal. He will find that there 
are fifty theatres, more or less, in London, and only about three 
dramatic authors. He will treat these gentlemen with great 
respect, and wait his turn to be served, like a duchess at a Civil 
Service store. He will buy his dramatic pigs in a poke, and pay 
what is asked without a murmur. Occasionally he will get a piece 
from a French source, which he will either steal or pay for in a 
prodigal manner; and, having secured it, he will place it’ in the 
hands of one of the two recognised English adapters. If he spends 
much money in placing it on the stage, he will be told that he isa 
fool and an upholsterer; and if he starves it in the production, he 
will be told that he is a shortsighted niggard. If he flies to the old 
drama as a refuge, he will have to plunge into Shakespeare and 
legitimacy, as there are not more than three comedies out of a 
thousand, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Victoria, that are worth the trouble of acting. Being in for 
theatrical management, however, he will do his best according to 
his lights, and at the end of a few years he will find that he has 
either lost ten thousand pounds by hard work, or made double that 
sum by a series of inexplicable flukes. He may probably hold his 
peace in the market-place ; but in the privacy of his study he wil 
admit that no particular training in literature and art is necessary 
for the good government of a theatre, but precisely those qualities 
that make a successful cheesemonger. 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
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OLD AND NEW TIME. 





How well we knew that figure limned 
On every almanac’s first page : 
The beard unshorn, the hair untrimmed, 
The gaunt limbs bowed and bent with age ; 
That well-known glass with sands run out ; 
That scythe, that he was wont to wield 
With shrivelled arms, that made us doubt 
His prowess in Life’s harvest-field ! 


* Ah, him we knew! But who comes here, 


Pranked with the fashion of the town— 
This springald, who, in jest or jeer, 

Tries on old Time’s well-frosted crown ? 
Vain is his paint! Youth’s freshest down 

Through pencilled wrinkles shows too soon 
The bright mischievous face of Clown 

Beneath the mask of Pantaloon ! 


A doubtful jest, howe’er well played, 
To mock the show of fleeting breath 

With youth’s light laugh, and masquerade 
This gaunt step-brother of grim Death ! 

Is this a moralist to teach 
The equal fate of small and large ? 

Peace! Yet—one moment—give him speech 
Before we give the scamp in charge! 


‘I crave no grace from those who dream 
Time only was, and from the Past 
Still draw the wisdom that they deem 
Will only live and only last. 
Time is not old, as all who've tried 
To kill or cheat him must attest ; 
And outward symbols cannot hide 
The same fierce pulse that stirs your breast. 


The old stock properties, you preach, 

To truer symbols must pay tithe ; 
McCormick’s Reapers better teach 
My truths than yon old-fashioned scythe. 
















OLD AND NEW TIME. 


The racing ‘‘ timer’s” slender vane, 

That marks the quarter-seconds pass, 
Points out its moral much more plain 

Than e’er was drawn in sand through glass. 


So if I bring, in comelier dress 
And newer methods, things less new, 
I claim that honoured name still less 
To be consistent than be true. 
If mine be not the face that’s cast 
In every almanac’s sad rhyme, 
Look through them—all that there will last 
Lies written in these leaves of Time.’ 


BRET HARTE. 
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